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HOLLAND BULB 


GARDEN PHOTO 
CONTEST 


Badioeeee 


A “Dream” Vacation in Holland 


for Two—all Expenses Paid 
via KLM Plane or Holland-America Liner 


AND 1,000 OTHER PRIZES 
Fabulous Old World Masterpieces 
in Dutch Glassware, Silverware, China 


Holland is sending these lavish treasures in this great Garden 
Photo Contest, in tribute to America’s increased appreciation 
of Springtime Beauty from Imported Holland Bulbs. Priceless sets 


and pieces that will he family heirlooms for generations! 


World-Renowned 
Leerdam Crystal 


Over 300 exquisite Prizes —values to $500 
each. Continental elegance in hand-engraved 
vases, candlesticks, famed Leerdam Madonnas, 
scores of sets of genuine crystal glassware 
any host and hostess will be proud to own 


Centuries of Tradition in 
Gerrittsen & Van Kempen Silver 


300 Prizes trom leading old world silver 
smiths, values up to $1600 each. Magnificent 
Ste rling coffee and tea sets, Centerpieces, bas 
kets, tankards, vases, and complete sterling 
silver services for the family table 


How to lake 
Flower Pictures 


Unsurpassable Booklet FREI 
Genuine Royal Delft Porcelain crac 


Widely copied but never equaled, HoHand's 251 4th Ave. NY. 10 


Royal Delft is supreme! Over 300 Prizes, 

values up to $560 ¢ ach — sumptuous vases . sage o 

plaques with scenes from the old masters, 

decorative and portrait keepsake plates. io \ 
also Hundreds of Rare Imported Bulbs 


Associated $m Only Holland Bulb dealers have FREE 
‘ y Holland Bu ealers have 
oe How to Win Entry Blanks—get yours when you buy 
y ” your Imported Holland Bulbs, then send in a snapshot when a 


they bloom next spring. Separate awards for color and black- 
and-white. Your dealer will tell you all about it. 


New York 6, N.Y 


weerr> Holland Bulbs <2 


Mt October 19 Volume VNX. No. 10 ued Mouthly. Published at Devemer © 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass.. under the Act of Mareh 3 
Hortioulteur ths i te m 15. Mass. Subseriptio ~~ te in advane One year 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


$2.50. Ca ‘ Countries, $3.50. Entere = Ss SeOOT 





Sow! 
STERN'S NEW 


A “MUST” FOR YOUR SPRING GARDEN: 


4-in-1 MIRACLE 


QUADRUPLET 


* 


or more 
big tulips 
,on one stem., 
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in vases, stunning 

floral arrangements. 


Four brilliant red tulips from a 
single heavy stem. Often 5 or 6 
large tulips are produced. 


SPECTACULAR BLOOMS 
GUARANTEED NEXT SPRING 


Don’t confuse these magnificent Stern’s imported 
“miracle Quadruplets” with ordinary bulbs—these 
are extraordinary and outstanding in every way— 
you'll be thrilled with the breathtaking blooms! 





STERN'S FAMOUS UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
Stern’s guarantees lifetime satisfaction. If at any 
time you are not completely satisfied, your money 
will be refunded promptly. You need not return the 
plants for refund. 








TOP SIZE IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 


100% guaranteed to bloom this spring. You must be satis- 
ny or your money back. If not ap ig keep bulbs free! 


or 53OO f2, $G°° fi SHIP? $2000 


for 
All prices postpaid. Send check or money order. 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


ak ‘or 
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Praestans 
Fuselier 


TULIP (=: 


PLANT NOW! 


Here’s a true “‘collector’s item” to glorify your garden. 
This unique plant produces four (4) beautiful tulips on 
each stem. Each bloom is a thrilling beauty of glorious 
scarlet. Rich broad foliage enhances each blossom, giving 
the plant the appearance of a magnificent bouquet. Often 
as many as 5 or even 6 individual tulips are produced by 
a single bulb. 


BLOOMS EARLIEST—A REAL SHOWPIECE 


Each plant is a real showpiece. It blooms very early in 
the spring, immediately after crocus. Easiest tulip to grow. 
They thrive in dry and unfavorable locations, require ab- 
solutely no care. These Quadruplet Tulips are a lasting 
investment in beauty. The bulbs increase each year, devel- 
oping into big clumps as years go by. 


HOW TO PLANT 


Plant these remarkable 
tulips along walks, near 
(or under) evergreens, 
under shrubs. Marvel- 
ous in rock gardens or 
beside your doorway. 
Plantwherever brilliant 
springtime color is 
needed. 


Breathtaking beauty 


STERN’S NURSERIES (Importing Division) 
Department H, Geneva, N. Y. 

Yes, I want the new 4-in-1 miracle Tulips. 
Please rush, postpaid, (state quantity) 
Tulips. 
ENCLOSED IS $- 


Send Quantity 
checked here 


Oe 


25 for 
$6.00 
50 for 
$11.00 
100 for 
$20.00 
POSTPAID 


ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
l 


Stern’s QUADRUPLET 


NAME___ 
ADDRESS. 
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hop for Your Ga 


DEPEND UPON 
FINE TREE CARE 


Beautiful trees make 
your home more liva- 
le, more enjoyable, 
more valuable. Don't 
neglect them. Their 
permanent beauty de- 
pends on the care you 
provide for them. And Wear Marxie-""Totes™! 


you make no mistake 
when you entrust the You can be attractively shod and perfectly protected by 


care of your fine trees wearing the graceful, new MARXIE-“Totes.”’ They are 
to Bartlett Experts. made of pure latex —- so light you hardly know you are 
There's no more scien- wearing them, and they look trim over any shoe style. 
tific way than the Bart- In ensemble harmonizing colors of Amber, Black, Pepper 
lett Way. Red, and Harmony Gray, you'll find MARXIE-“Totes” 


\ 
the very thing for working or strolling in your garden. 
BA RTLETT Designed by the SO-LO MARX RUBBER CO., Dept. 
90, Loveland, Ohio, and found in most better shoe de- 
TREE EXPERTS partment stores. they are priced at $2.98 — sizes, 2-10 


| 
| 
Home Office, Research Labora- | 





tories and Experimental Grounds, 
Stomford, Conn. Local Offices from 
Maine to the Carolinas and west 
fo Indiana. See your loco! tele- 
phone directory for addresses. 


Corsage hit 

This includes “The Trick of Making 
Your Own Corsages,” complete in- 
structions by Sophia Naumburg. 
You will, also, find two sizes of tying 


5 UJ L 8 S UJ N UJ S UAL x ; #4 ’ wire; four colors of corsage ribbon 
’ and florists’ pins; gardenia collars; 


For Fall planting. Winter-hardy Gladiolus, . ° ° } 
Hardy Cyclamen, Alstroemeria, Eremurus, , : ‘ Colonial bouquet holders; clear plas- 
Ostrowskia, Ixiolirion, fragrant Tawny Mus - tic comb, wrist band, and lapel vase; 
cari; a few out of many in our New Autumn ee x ’ 
Catalog, ready on request oe ; REM green chenille stems; cellophane cor- 
REX. D. PEARCE te sage bags; and attractive Corsage 
a a eg . . Gift Cards with envelopes. Complete 

y r wn, w Jerse + : - . - 2 
ul es. a Kit $4.50 postpaid. FLORAL 
ART, Dept. HO-39, Teaneck, N. J. 





ONLY THE BEST COSTS LESS 








Pansy Pot 
Here is a flower bowl with a special gift for putting 
short stemmed flowers on show. It is a strategically 
slotted bowl that takes the fuss out of flower ar- 
rangements. Pansies, nasturtiums, violets are 
slotted into attractive groupings without frogs. In 
FOR BULBS | glazed potters’ brown or grey-green. 23,” high, 1!)” 
s diameter. $2.00 each, postpaid. From California’s 
home of handicrafts: Carmel Work Center, Rm. 100, 
Box T-1, Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 





Grows bigger, 
more beautiful blooms! 


When you plant your bulbs this 
fall be sure to feed them Vigoro 


Edge Your Own Lawn! 


You can have neat, clean edges on your 

Vigoro helps bulbs make the neces lawn and flower beds, around trees and 

sary fall root growth—assures " : : along fences without trimming. The se- 

Seneca meiueiialle Ry yaad ; cret is a new lawn edging called 

mandation Ge Siero. al NU-WRINKL. It is made of corru- 

7 . gated, galvanized steel fasteners to form 

velop more ma ae Pt BAR ae A a continuous strip. Sold in bundles of 

ture bulbs for next ys x ~ . 40 ft. Only $4.89. Available at hardware 

year’s planting. ‘ho A ee and department stores, or write to 

ek Keelor Steel, Inc., Dept. 91, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. 


*Vicoro is the trade-mark 
Swift & Company scom 
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A? GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW tuberous begonias, dig the tubers, cut the stems an inch from the base 


and, after drying, store the tubers in sand, peat moss, soil or paper 
bags. Gladiolus should be dusted with a 5°; DDT before putting- 
away to control thrips. Dahlia tubers keep best at 40-55° temper- 


It’s House Plant Time Again 
atures. For all bulbs, a cool, dry place is best 


House plants that have enjoyed a vacation in the garden or on the 
vorch terrace should be given immediate attention now. It is well t« ° - 
J S ; B “ , Don’t Postpone Cleaning Up 
gather them together for such needs as repotting, fertilizing, spraying, 
: ~ * li Begin to clean the garden as soon as the tops of plants die or when 

syringing, pot cleaning and cutting back to shape. Then bring them s 
. they shrivel and turn brown. In this way, you can keep ahead of the 
indoors a few weeks before the heat goes on so their adjustment to . : “es : 
i aenids eneiithtins will id anual game. Gather fallen leaves, cut off the tops of perennials, clip hedges, 
ouse cone ons 4 u 4 

g prune shrubs and trees and pull up dead vegetables. Also get the cellar 
-and tool shed cleaned up and ready to receive garden supplies and 


Planting the Winter Greenhouse 
equipment. Sudden killing frosts have a way of multiplying chores. 


Because annuals are easy to grow they should be one of the mainstays 
of every small, cool greenhouse. Sow this month and through No F ; 
' . Dress Up with Gourds 
vember seeds of calendulas, nasturtiums, sweet peas, stevia, stock, A ‘ 
. * As gourds need to be picked when they ripen on the vines, and yet 
browallia, cornflowers, salpiglossis and schizanthus. For its many gay ° 
“a : before hard frosts hit them, a close watch must be kept in order to 
colors try also nemesia. The dainty blue lace flower makes a good cut 
. , 7 : have a good crop. In the colder parts of the country they have un- 
flower and is highly desirable for its touch of blue in the bouquet a 4 
. A doubtedly been harvested, but the joy of making decorations out of 
Speaking of blue, more precious even are the Chinese forget-me-nots : ’ ; 
iaicer as tices Ghia mmaiail them still lies ahead. Many books, pamphlets and articles tell you 
é . S S€aso e es . 

. how to handle them, but see what you can work up in original ideas. 
Remember Also the Bulbs They are always more fun than copied ones. A garden club contest is a 
Many bulbs come along with a minimum of care in the greenhouse worthwhile Fall or Winter project 
Aside from the Spring-flowering kinds, like tulips and narcissus, which 

More Mums and Asters 
must be planted during this time, try the more unusual ranunculus, . 
anemones and freesias. They need a light, porous soil. The round October is far from being a month revolving around cleaning up and 
7 a " : : : P putting the garden to sleep. Chrysanthemums, in their prime, need 
pointed tubers of the anemones should be planted with the point down farth tak t. Lift Peer’ ry Ra 
. os - i Li 4 i i 4 3 “Ss 

The beautiful Wedgewood iris can be handled like tulips; they prefer rmmegtagncrmdpar pig par celictr agate batts -seceiy 
ag thi dae: thew ew ati . plants to enjoy indoors. Perennial asters also need tying, and this is 
‘ 4 *{ side. ° . 

° the time to make notations of their colors so you can divide them in 


Let’s Harvest the Bulbs the Spring. Then peruse your catalogs for new varieties of both of these 


In the garden, bulbs whose tops turn yellow and brown from cold and 
frost can be lifted for Winter storing. When frost kills the tops of Autumn spectacle 


plants which co-operate with nature in giving us such a glorious 
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Photo: Genereus 


Suntteht and Shadows 


I has often been said that late afternoon is an ideal time to visit a garden. Somehow in the high days 


of Summer, when the glare of the sun is exceedingly bright, visitors do not always sense the atmosphere 
There is something about the patterns made by trees on a lawn and their reflections in 
gar- 


size 


created by trees 
still water that give us a consciousness of what a good garden designer tries to effect when he plans a 
Not all of us have the opportunity to grow many large trees, but there are many of medium 
Well placed, they can lend spaciousness and a distinctive atmosphere even 


At 


den 
and small scale ones as well 
on the small place. Much can be learned by observation and reading, and pictures are a great help. 
any rate, a garden is something more than a collection of plants. 
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What My Garden Means to Me 


Ridgefield, Connecticut 


by Geraldine Farrar, 


NCE upon a time, it was my happy fortune to be active in 

the world of song. This usually conjures up a ravishing 

picture of glamour, exciting travel and general adulation. But the 

hours of relaxation are few and far between, and despite the 

plaudits and the fervor of public acclaim, a career by reason of its 
many responsibilities is very much of a hot-house affair. 

The singer and the hot-house plant share a super-heated, care- 
fully tended shelter, designed for unusual and exotic results. 
Hence, one is necessarily weaned away from more simple environ- 
ments. The orchid, far from its native tropics, and the singer are 
both restricted to artificial stimulation in the setting of designed 
elegance that attests their particular virtues. For it is not in the 
normal scheme of things to tax a human throat in competition 
with a thunderous orchestra. Nor can a scientist coax to his 
proud will the latest hybrid in laboratory excitement for super- 
floral achievement. Such efforts can constitute genius, and the 
resultant spectacular effects cannot be denied. 

My own garden efforts are far removed from stellar ambitions. 
They are intended to bring solaee to a troubled spirit, as they 
deal with a memory that will forever remain bright and lasting 
through the years. 

Some time ago, on a Spring morning, I left the grime of train 
travel to return to my green hills and village tranquillity. Daf- 
fodils rippled in an exquisite golden carpet at my feet. It was a 
feast for eyes that had only seen, in landscapes, through the 
blurred windows of the train, skies stifled under smoke, fog and 
rain, as a relentless machine bore me to various singing duties. 
Here at home were clean, clear air, blue sky and nature enchant- 
ing! I breathed deeply, happily conscious of the bubbling brook 
garlanded with anemones. There were shady woods where the 
generous earth shielded frail blossoms and invited the climbing 
embrace of trailing vines. I thrilled to these early vernal delights. 

Then came June. Irises, like knights of legend, breasted the 
gentle breezes in serried ranks. Roses and lilies nodded in their 
sparkling collars of dew; larkspur and canterbury bells swayed 
to their own fairy chimes. All these lovely, unhurried arrivals 
came according to their seasonal cue. A garden is like a church; 
it carries a benediction, as Summer blooms give way to the 
glorious banners of Autumn. Then the earth rests to renew her 
fecund magic slowly from under snowy covers. Again it’s Spring! 

Perhaps it is because I have known so many exotic blossoms as 
tributes that I have a fellow feeling and a nostalgia for the more 
simple expressions of Queen Flora. I like my violets clustered in 
riotous welcome along green borders; I prefer my pansies under 
an open sky, where apple blossoms float in rosy clouds overhead. 
I have a stab in my heart to see that shy woodland beauty, the 
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trailing arbutus, trussed in a hempen noose and hawked about 
city streets till the delicate bloom succumbs. I like my laundry 
yard wreathed in pungent honeysuckle: a harbor at all times for 
the birds and furry mites, mindful of the scattered tidbits ac- 
corded their needs in season. 

How good and sane is country living! It gives time to think, to 
enjoy, to observe. It awakens one to patient lessons from patient 
plants and burgeoning trees that swell and bud, with a daily 
reminder of our glorious birthright. A basic need of all human 
creatures is to be soothed and healed in the everyday confusion 
and to be set aright on fundamental paths that lead to one’s 
best endeavors. If a stray seed falls from some feathered voyager 
above my roof tops, it will not become an intruder in any care- 
fully designed garden scheme. I let my acres run according to 
their understanding with nature. 

If you have ever read that delightful “Mr. Twigg’s Mistake,” 
(all about a fascinating mole, who went by the name, euphon- 
iously enough, of De Gaulle!) mole runs will never again cause 
you any agonizing concern on your front lawn. Do you quiver 
at field mice? If so, you should make the acquaintance of “Amos,” 
who nestled in Ben Franklin’s fur cap (the diplomatic pouch of 
that era) and who was, so he relates, the real ambassador to 
cement the entente cordiale between the sister republics. So 
engaging a little liar will predispose you to all small animal life. 
What are half-nibbled bulbs when you can see bright eyes peer- 
ing from a rocky wall pocket, with just the whisk of a tiny body 
making for the fern thatch? If my dachshunds give chase and 
tread upon growing things in pursuit, I am not suddenly thrown 
into a tizzy. 

As I have little appreciation or enthusiasm for stylized flower 
arrangements, I expect the horticultural expert will frown at my 
inefficiency. Maybe so. Nor do I shudder if a brazen zinnia crowds 
a delicate petunia or if the phlox “reverts” to a shrieking magenta, 
for nature has been at work; not I! I am pleased and have no 
qualms about color schemes, form combinations or seasonal 
specimens. For me, a flower is always a miracle, whether in the 
garden or in the field and, very frankly, my feeling goes beyond 
any stated pattern. 

With the years, as in all things, affectation reveals itself, and 
no less than in the snobbish garden attitudes. My shrubs and 
flowers are not the choicest, the largest or the rarest. They are 
in no way unusual, but depend on nature for kindly ministrations 
in this day of manpower shortage. She rewards me richly, as my 
heart sings in contemplation: 

“While close to the sod, there can be seen, 
A thought of God, in white and green.” 





African Violets Are Always in Bloom 


by Evelyn B. Hutcheson, Urbana, Illinois 


\ ANY people who grow African violets 
4 have problems with them, and they 
probably will doubt the fact that the plants 
around. However, if the 
right, such a per 
For vear round 
right 


will bloom the vear 
growing conditions are 
formance can be expected 
blooms, the plants must get the 
light The 


humidity are also to be considered, as well 


amount ol temperature and 


as amount of air, soil moisture, soil tem 
perature and fertility 


Che chief reason why African violets do 
not bloom is that they do not get the right 
amount of light. Too much light may burn 
the foliage: therefore, it's best not to place 
vour plants in direct sunlight. Some direct 
sunlight in the early morning will not harm 
them, especially during the Winter months. 
During the Summer, the best location for 
good light is a northern or eastern exposure. 
Put vour plants in a south or east window 
during the Winter 

you can tell when plants are 


light; 


Usually, 


vetting the right amount of when 


they get too much, the leaves become pale 
and growth is slow. The plant is more com 
pact, and flowers freely for only a short 
time. When there is too little light, leaves 
hecome large, with long leaf stalks and 
little or no flowering results. 

Room temperature must be watched 
also. African violets need a day-and-night 
temperature of not less than 60° F. and not 
more than 75° F.; temperatures less than 
60° F. make the leaves brittle the 
flowers discolored. It is wise to move plants 


from a window to a warmer place on cold 
nights, or place paper between the window 
and the plant to avoid chilling. 

Humidity as well as temperature is im- 
portant for healthy plants. Perhaps you 
have noticed that plants thrive better in 
the kitchen than in any other part of the 
house is higher there. 
and that’s 
they are to bloom freely. You can create 


Usually humidity 


what African violets need if 


higher humidity in other rooms by placing 


pans of water on radiators or other heaters. 


Delicacy of form, a wide color range and velvety foliage attest the appeal of African violets 


S80 


The next thing you have to do for year 
round bloom is to make sure that plants get 
enough water. When it comes to watering 
your plants, there is no single rule to follow. 
The time for watering and the amount of 
water with growing con- 
ditions. Add water either to the soil surface 
or to a container under the pot. Any water- 
ing method is effective as long as the soil 
is always moderately moist. Keep cold 
water off the foliage. and do not get the 
crown of the plant wet or allow it to stay 
wet. Sometimes it is a good idea to give 
your African violets a bath to keep the 
plants fresh looking. When you wash the 
foliage, be sure that the water temperature 
is about the same as that of the room 


needed varies 


Another factor to consider is the soil in 
which the plants grow. African violets need 
loose soil. A good soil consists of two parts 
garden soil, one part leafmold or peat, one 
part well-rotted manure and one part sand. 
Regardless of what soil mixture you use, 
be sure that water can seep through. Here 
are some steps you can take. Before you 
pot your plant, put an arched piece of 
broken pot over the drainage hole. First 
add an inch of gravel, then the soil. Do not 
crumble the soil too finely, because fine 
soil is likely to pack. 

Sterilizing the soil and the flower pots 
before potting your plants is good practice, 
because this treatment kills 
ganisms, insects, weed seeds and earth- 
worms. [t is easy to sterilize soil in your 
oven; use slightly moist soil, and heat it in 
the oven until the entire quantity reaches 
180° F. Hold that temperature for 30 
minutes, and check the center of the soil 
occasionally with a thermometer to see that 
the temperature does not go below 180° F. 


disease or- 


Plants need not only water and good soil, 
but plant food as well for good growth. If 
you have used the proper soil mixture, fer- 
tilization will not be necessary for several 
months after potting. Small plants started 
from cuttings usually do not need plant 
food until the first. flower buds appear. Fer- 
tilize older plants when roots begin to fill 
the soil surface next to the pot. 

Foliage color serves as a guide for adding 
plant food. If plants get the right amount 
of light, yet the leaves gradually become 
pale and flowers fewer and smaller, fer- 
tilizer is needed. Water soluble fertilizers 
are quick and easy to use; or mix one tea- 
spoon of commercial garden fertilizer with 
one quart of water. Let it stand several 
hours before pouring it on the soil. It is 
better to use a small amount of fertilizer 
frequently than a large amount spasmod- 
ically. Avoid getting fertilizer into the 
crown of the plants or on the leaves; if it 
does spill, wash it off immediately. 
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Lilacs tor Cold Climates 


by F. L. Skinner, Dropmore, Manitoba, Canada 


NYTHING that either Dr. Donald 
LX Wyman or Dr. John C. Wister write 
about lilaes is well worth reading carefully. 
for few have had as much experience with 
the lilac, as it grows in the Eastern half of 
this continent, as these two men. While 
differences in personal taste are evident in 
their preferences for varieties, any lilae that 
is highly rated by either of them is certain 
to be good. Yet, there are places on this 
continent, where owing to climatic condi- 
tions, the varieties that they rate highly 
can searcely be grown satisfactorily. 
Unfortunately, I live in one of those parts 
of the country where our Winters are too 
severe for many of Lemoine’s best varieties 
and where they flower so seldom as.to be 
scarcely worth growing. Let us take a look 
at some of the varieties mentioned by Mr. 
Wister in his article on “Lilac Preferences” 
in the June, 1950, number of Horticulture. 


and see what their bloom has been with me. 


Some Good Whites 

Vestale is a good, single white, with 
flowers about an inch across, the largest of 
the named, single, white varieties that have 
flowered at Dropmore. Although I have 
grown it for about 20 years, last year was 
the first time I had seen it in bloom, and, 
then, it only had a few spikes. Jan van Tol, 
as it grows with me, is a tall, rather lanky 
shrub, with flowers that are no better than 
Marie Le Gray and not nearly as freely 
produced. Marie Le Gray is really the best 
named single white lilac that has flowered 
with me, but it suckers badly. 

In double whites, both Edith Cavell and 
Miss Ellen Willmott do fairly well as a rule, 
though they sometimes do suffer from the 
severity of our Winters; in a favorable year 
like 1950, Edith Cavell is a fine plant. 

Decaisne is the most reliable of the single- 
flowered, blue varieties here; personally I 
prefer Boule Azuree but, as a rule, it just 
recovers from the effects of severe 
Winter only to be cut down by another. 
Only once in 25 years have I had a really 


one 


good bush of it in bloom. 

President and Rene Jarry- 
DeSloges are two of the most reliable of the 
old varieties, as both are a little hardier than 
Montaigne or Mme. Antoine Buckner, 
though I prefer Montaigne. Lucie Baltet is 
very hardy and flowers freely as a small 
hush; in some seasons it is a pleasing pink. 

Prodige, Ambassadeur, Marengo, Mare- 
chal Foch, Monge, Night, Priscilla and 
Lamartine, among others, have all suffered 
so much from the severity of our Winters 
that I do not consider them worth growing. 


Grevy 


These results have led me to the con- 
clusion that though there may be far too 
many named varieties already for those parts 


of this continent where they can be grown 
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well, still there is ample room for new 
varieties that will be better suited for con- 
ditions such as we have here, Among the 
newer hybrids of Syringa oblata dilitata are 
a number that will compare favorably with 
the varieties already in commerce. More- 
over, they can be depended on to flower 
freely vear after year even under our ad- 
verse conditions. Added to this are the facts 
that these new lilacs start flowering when 
rather small, very often have richly colored 
leaves and do not sucker to the same extent 
as with many of the older varieties. It is 
not unusual for three or four old seedlings 
to flower freely, and two-year-old grafts, 
not more than 18 inches tall, often have 
several six to eight-inch spikes of bloom. 
The Spring of 1950 was an exceptionally 
good one for lilacs at Dropmore, and I saw 
in bloom some of the standard named 
varieties for the first time. President Grevy 
and Edith Cavell gave large crops of excep- 
tionally good flowers. My own S. oblata 
dilitata hybrids also flowered with their 
usual freedom, and gave me an excellent 
opportunity to compare them with some of 
the really good standard varieties. One lot 
of four-year-old seedlings, ranging from two 
to five feet in height, gave a very high per- 
centage of good types in the pale shades. 
One pure, white single was equally as good 
as Vestale and much more floriferous, while 
another, with just the faintest tinge of blue, 
had large florets on an open upright spike. 


New Hybrids 


Among those raised in 1941, which have 
been flowering for a number of years, are 
several that are definitely worth naming 
and propagating for general cultivation, 
especially in districts with as severe a 
climate as we have in northern Manitoba. 
One double white has stiff, upright spikes of 
slightly smaller flowers than Edith Cavell, 
but it comes into bloom from 10 days to two 
weeks earlier. This has now been named 
Gertrude Leslie, after the wife of the well- 
known superintendent of the Dominion 
Experimental Station at Morden. Another, 
which is a little later in flowering, but still 
earlier than Vestale, single white 
flowers, with florets up to one-and-a-quarter 
inches across, the individual lobes being 


has 


half an inch wide. 

I find it rather impossible to evaluate a 
new lilac on the strength of one year’s per- 
formance, and feel that at least five vears 
should elapse before a new variety is con- 
sidered worthy of naming. To be eligible of 
general acceptance, a lilac must not only 
have good flowers, but must produce them 
in quantity year after year. One is apt to 
get a little tired of a bush that only flowers 


about once in five vears. 


Butterfly-Bushes 
ncn buddleias, or butterfly-bushes, which 


are popular plants in the North, came 
originally from Asia. Although generally 
classed as rather coarse shrubs, they are 
now widely planted because of their pleas- 
ing color range. One factor that has made 
them undesirable until recently in restricted 
spaces was their rampant growth. 

I have found only one kind dependably 
hardy, as far as top wood is concerned, and 
that is Buddleia alternifolia, fountain but- 
terfly-bush. It is a large-scale shrub, with 
small leaves and fragrant, delicate, lilac 
flowers early in the season. 

Breeders are now produc ng new sorts of 
more restricted growth habit. However, 
many of the older sorts still have great value 
where it is desirable to fill large areas in a 
short time. Even if the plants are removed 
later, little felt, they are 
inexpensive and produce quick results. 


loss is since 


Recent Varieties 

Fascinating, one of the newer kinds, makes 
a neat, well-proportioned bush, five to six 
feet in height, with huge clusters, as much as 
18 inches in length, of a soft, cattleya orchid 
or pink. Another outstanding innovation is 
found in Purple Prince, a healthy-growing 
plant to five feet. that bears imperial-purple 
flowers, with golden eyes, that are fully 
twice as wide at the base as other kinds. 
This plant gives a very striking effect, and 
the spikes are delightful in bouquets. 

Fortune, growing to about five feet, is of 
ideal shape, and bears its lilac spikes, with 
orange eyes, in riotous profusion. Also, in- 
stead of being flat, as in most spots, the 
spikes are round and in bloom at one time. 

The dwarfest so far tested, and I have 
tried most kinds, is White Profusion. It 
grows only three feet in height and about 
as wide, with a lavish display of short- 
stemmed identical to the white 
variety Peace. In my opinion, this is the 
gem of the lot. Absent is every suggestion 
of coarseness, so objectionable to many in 
the older kinds. The deep-green, healthy 
foliage makes a perfect foil for its flowers, 
borne constantly until frost, if the old spikes 
are kept cut off. What is more, it is almost 
certain that in the relatively near future we 
shall have other colors in this dwarf type. 


sprays, 


Buddleias seem to succeed in most any 
soil. With a mound of soil placed around the 
base of the plants, or a mulch of leaves, they 
will winter successfully over a wide area. 
After sharp frosts have ended growth, the 
tops can be cut back to a foot or more; in 
areas of dependably heavy snowfall, the 
tops may be left to catch the snow. 

Butterfly bushes grow easily from seed, 
which they bear in abundance, but most of 
it should be removed to have continuous 
bloom. A few seed sprays will furnish all 
the seedlings you will need. Moreover, if 
started early inside, many will bloom the 
first year. 

Cuester D. Weprick 
Simeoe, Ontario, Canada 
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Sonertla marqaritacea 


Calathea lielzei 


Foliage Plants Are Here to Stay 


Mary Noble, Jacksonville, Florida 


by 


| ACK in the Victorian days in England, 


plants from the American tropics en 


extensive popularity. Some were 


joyed 
actually used indoors as house plants, but 
most of them were grown in conservatories 
or the warmest sections of the greenhouse 
ranges called “stove” houses 


Plant explorers from the horticultural 
houses of Europe made long and arduous 
journeys into the jungles of Central and 
South America in search of new and inter 
esting plants, and they sent boatloads of 
specimens back to the continent. Here in 
America there were not as many green 
houses as abroad, although there were a few 
outstanding plant collections. Many of the 
finer did 
which palms and other tropical plants were 
grown. Most of the rare tropical plants in 
this country arrived by way of Europe. The 


homes have conservatories in 


homes without conservatories gave the bay 
windows over to “mother’s plants,” which 


featured geraniums in variety, begonias, 


fuchsias, maidenhair ferns and ivy 
time of the first World War, 


in tropicals became almost 


About the 
the 
dormant. True, African violets and begonias 
Many homes 


interest 


had a few ardent followers 


were decorated with rubber plants or 
Boston ferns in the entrance hall and ragged 
pieces of philodendron on the mantel, but 
the intense interest was gone 

However, since the end of World War IT, 
the tropical foliage plants have staged a 
popularity comeback of phenomenal pro- 


portions in this country The conservatory 
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is a thing of the past; the plants refuse to 
be stuck away in the greenhouse, and have 
moved in and taken a prominent place in the 
modern home. Plants for indoor decoration 
may be purchased in any florist shop, and 
mass-produced items may be found on 
bargain counters in the super markets and 
dime stores. Architects are required to draw 
plant bins as well as plumbing into house 
plans, and interior decorators work hand in 
hand with nurserymen 

There are perhaps two reasons for this 
dramatic revival of interest in the old con- 
servatory and stove plants. First, there is 
the trend toward the increased use of glass 
in modern houses. Glass walls make the 
garden part of the house and, for transition, 
living plants are used indoors to tie house 
and garden together as one unit. 


Second, the universality of central heat 
ing makes our homes so constantly warm 
that tropical plants formerly confined to 
conservatories and “stoves” may now be 
grown with success in living rooms. It is 
enough to make us wonder if our thermo 
statically-controlled homes are not entirely 
similar in atmospheric conditions to the old 


stove greenhouses 

Hence, it is not surprising that the revival 
of interest has brought back into use, as 
modern house plants, many of the same 
kinds that were popular 50 years ago. Col- 
lectors from the United States are scouring 
the southern looking for new 
varieties with much the same enthusiasm 
the 19th century explorers. 


countries 


shown by 


Furthermore, air travel has made the 
journey less trying for both men and plants. 
Orchid collecting does not enjoy the prom- 
inence it previously did, for while a 
few species are in demand, the hybrids 
produced under glass are far superior. Some 
work is being done in hybridizing foliage 
plants, but the natural varieties both old 
and new still dominate the market. 


I have been reading a series of old English 
gardening books* bearing the owner's date 
of 1880. In the sections headed “Hot House 
or Stove Plants” are many of the names of 
plants in popular accord today, and those 
being reintroduced in the new catalogs 
araucaria, anthurium, bertolonia, _ bill- 
bergia, dieffenbachia, fittonia, hoya, mon- 
stera, peperomia, philodendron, pothos, 
sonerila, spathyphyllum and vriesia. 


With the current large assortment from 
which to choose, the first qualification of a 
house plant is, of course, its suitability for 
indoor growing. Next, it must have attrac- 
tive shape, a size suitable to the location 
and colors harmonious with the decor. Now 
there is another characteristic that must be 
considered Plants 
are chosen for their fuzzy or smooth sur- 
faces depending on the surroundings, just 
as texture is a factor in the selection of 
drapery material. House plants are not 
incidentals, but important items in the 
decoration, and as such must be suitable in 


- appropriate texture. 


every way for specific locations. 
The Victorians loved plants with furry 


surfaces, probably a reflection of their pref- 
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erence for plush upholstery. Now the inter- 
est in these plants revives for just the op- 
posite reason — their contrast to smooth- 
surfaced modern furnishings. Their very 
appearance lends a softness that is welcome 
in an otherwise polished setting. Or, they 
harmonize with heavy, napped rugs. They 
have eye-appeal because of their depth. 

The plants in this class could be con- 
sidered new, for they are actually being re- 
introduced into the trade, but they will 
be seen more and more frequently. Their 
names are rather unfamiliar now because 
they have been ignored for a generation. 
These are the episcias, naegelias, sonerilas 
and bertolonias, all shade-loving old stove 
plants that may be grown with ease in the 
modern home. 

The Greeks had a word for shady -which 
has been given as a name to the episcias, 
though an enterprising merchant in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, is selling them as 
“trailing violet begonias”! Anybody who 
ean grow African violets or gloxinias can 
grow these members of the Gesneriaceae, 
and the same applies to the naegelias. 

Because episcias have low light require- 
ments, they will grow indoors where many 


Philodendron undulatum 


Bertolonia marmorata 
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other plants fail. Their marvelous, downy 
texture and stenciled vein patterns make 
them decorative indeed, and while the little 
tubular flowers are attractive, it is the foli- 
age which commands attention. 

Episcias (pronounced “epy-se-a” or 
“e-piss-i-a’’) are trailing in habit, putting 
out long runners that produce new plants. 
The leaves have about the same size range 
as African violets, but are more oval in 
shape. Because of their cascading growth, 
episcias must be grown in hanging baskets 
(like fuchsias) or on tall plant stands. 

Grow episcias in the same soil you use for 
African violets — a fibrous, porous mix- 
ture of sand, peat moss, leaf mold and bits 
of charcoal. Feed weekly with any liquid 
plant food to produce more luxurious 
growth. If possible, place the clay pot in a 
size-larger decorative pot lined with sphag- 
num moss (kept damp) to help supply 
necessary moisture. Water with room-tem- 
perature water, and always keep about 55°. 

Episcias are rooted from leaves in water, 
sand or vermiculite. New little plants on 
the runners may be cut off and potted 
separately any time they have enough 
roots for self-support. 


Episcia splendens 


About 30 species are known, but only 
eight or 10 are available. Episcia splendens 
is lime green, with darker markings at the 
edges which show through lavender under- 
neath. This has the smoothest surface of 
any of the genus. E. cupreata, another 
favorite, has wrinkled, greenish-copper, 
hairy leaves, lightly brushed down the 
center with silver streaks. F. fulgida is 
coppery on top and centered with intensely- 
brilliant green veins. Its whole surface is 
iridescent, the lower side lavender. Other 
fascinating types are the silver-sheen and 
viridifolia varieties of E. cupreata, E. 
chontalensis, EF. lilacina and F. tessellata. 

The naegelias grow upright, reaching a 
height of about two feet. The velvety 
leaves are almost round, veined with ma- 
roon, and the attractive tubular flowers are 
produced several on a stem. The flowers of 
Naegelia zebrina are red with yellow spots 
in the throat. These are tuberous-rooted 
plants which must be kept warm. They are 
potted in the same mixture recommended 
for episcias above, a five-inch pot for each 
tuber. Water should be given moderately 
until plants are four to six inches high, then 

See next page 
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more frequently until the foliage dies down 
after flowering. Tubers are kept dry during 
the Winter. Propagation is by seeds, tubers 
and offsets 

Back in 1875 when bertolonias were so 
popular, Louis Van Houtte was offered 
%2,000 for his stock of a sensational hybrid 
bearing his name. Nowadays, even though 
the same sum has less value, it is doubtful 
that the same plants would bring that much 
However, they may some day attain their 
former popularity 


primarily for beautiful 


Grown their 
foliage, the species are native to Brazil. The 
hybrids were made in Europe, mostly by 
Van Houtte himself. These plants require 
very humid conditions and a minimum of 
70°, Their liking for a close, moist atmos- 
phere makes them excellent for terrar 
iums, bubble domes and Wardian cases 

rhere are only nine species of bertolonia, 
of which Bertolonta marmorata is outstand 
ing. Each mature leaf is five to eight inches 
long atop a six-inch stem. The fuzzy foliage 
is a vivid, Kelly green, streaked with pure 
white. The hybrid B 
olive-green surface, and is veined and spot 
The flowers of all 


houtteana has an 


ted with bright carmine 
are small and uninteresting 
\ suitable soil mixture is composed of 
equal parts of peat, leafmold and sand, with 
ample drainage. Propagation is by cuttings 
n sharp sand 
Kin to the 


warm 


bertolonias and requiring 
conditions are the 
“son-er-ill-a”) from East India 


Grown for their exotic 


similar humid 
sonerilas 
and South China 
foliage, sonerilas tend to have crimson stems 
and toothed suffused with 
metallic-white markings. Sonerila margarit- 
acea, the favorite species, means “pearl” 
Cul- 


ture is the same as for bertolonias, except 


green leaves, 


for the markings between the veins 


more drainage is desirable. Propagation is 


from stem cuttings and seeds 
Handsone 


stove plants of the genus Hoffmannia which 


foliage characterizes the old 


Philodendron qultiferum 


fuzzy, but surfaced like quilted 


Leaves four to six inches long on 


is not 
taffeta 
drooping stems give a full-skirted effect to 
these low-growing plants. Hoffmannias are 
effective under artificial light because of 
their iridescent reflections. 

Hoffmannia refulgens grows about a foot 
or two in height. The very long, oval leaves 
are dull green, tinged with red, which in 
tensifies at the edges, and a soft glowing red 
on the undersides. The solitary pale red 
flowers are about an inch in size. Sandy peat 
soil suits all the species 


Philodendrons in the Limelight 

Among the smooth-leaved house plants 
one thinks instantly of philodendrons for 
interior use. The fact that nobody doubts 
his ability to grow a philodendron is a con- 
tributing factor to the demand for these 
plants, and now many new and revived 
varieties are quickly accepted on the repu- 
tation of the tested kinds for survival under 
difficult conditions 

The popularity of philodendrons today is 
even greater than it was in stove-house days 
and many, many more varieties are avail- 
able. Only a few of tlie nine mentioned in 
my old books are easy to obtain today 
Philodendron gloriosum, P. melanochrysum 
also called P. andreanum) and P. simsi. 
But new species and hybrids are being 
the trade, and many that 
confined to a few 


introduced in 
have formerly 
specimen plants are now being produced in 


been 


quantity for indoor gardeners 


Tradescantia reqinae 


Vaege lia zebrina 


Philodendron guttiferum, a new introduc- 
tion from Costa Rica, has small, leathery 
foliage, and a single plant is not very effec- 
tive. But several plants on a totem are most 
artistic, and they grow rapidly. There are 
other climbers with larger leaves, some with 
deeply indented foliage, and one plant 
alone is rather sufficient. This group in- 
cludes P. auritum, P. crestifolium, P. 
hastatum and P. mandianum. All of these 
plants are durable and satisfactory as 
house plants, because their light require- 
ments are low. Only a few of the vining 
varieties, such as P. andreanum and P. 
verrucosum that demand high humidity, are 
reserved for greenhouse growing. 

Philodendron enthusiasts have 
claimed a new day in house plants with the 
commercial introduction of non-climbing 
forms. This has been one objection to these 
otherwise satisfactory plants, for in time 
they become too tall for the location. Now 
there are some varieties that do not climb, 
and hybrid climbers having such short 
joints that the increase in height is scarcely 
noticeable. The self-heading philodendrons 
are as easy to grow as the climbers, and 
some of them are able to stand even lower 
temperatures 

Philodendron bipinnatifidum from South 
America looks like the climbing species P 
dubium, but its foliage is about twice the 
size. P. selloum is another self-heading, cut- 
leaf species that is distinctly tropical and 
decorative in appearance. Not so deeply 
notched is a new hybrid of P. bipinnatifidum 
called P. fosterianum. Almost solid leaves 
are found on P. undulatum large, wavy 
foliage that stands erect on strong stems. 


pro 


P. wendlandi, which looks more like an 
elongated water hyacinth than a philoden- 
dron, has been crossed with an unnamed 
species to form P. orlando, which is an ex- 
tremely promising hybrid with graceful 
foliage having the shape but not the size of 


banana leaves See page 401 
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The Earthworm —Your Silent Partner 


by D. H. Williams, Washington, D. C. 


LTHOUGH there is an abundance of 

literature about the earthworm, Lum- 
bricus terrestris, there is some evidence of 
popular fallacy existing over the true scope 
of earthworm activity. L. terrestris, as a 
matter of fact, is only one of several worms 
which make up that complex population of 
soil animal life. 

Where earthworms flourish, they com- 
prise from 50 to 75 percent of the total 
animal weight present in the soil. in such a 
situation, they dominate the soil fauna. 
Nothing is known of their average age in 
the soil, but they have lived as long as six 
years in captivity. Earthworms vary in 
size from 25 cm., which may weigh from 2 
to 7 grams, to the smaller size of 2.5 cm. 
which may weigh as little as 0.05 grams. 
According to J. E. Russell, author of Soil 
Conditions and Plant Growth,} all species ap- 
pear to obtain a part of their food from the 
soil surface; others collect their food on the 
surface and drag it down into their bur- 
rows. Little is known about their food pref- 
erences, but they do as a whole eat cow 
dung, and in forests they eat elm, ash and 
birch litter more freely than oak and beech. 

Earthworms have two principal effects 
on the soil: aeration, and the mixing of the 
soil constituents. They pass large quantities 
of material through their bodies which 
they eject on the surface as worm-casts. 
They honeycomb the soil with their bur- 
rows, and the burrows help to aerate the 
soil and allow water permeation. 


Organic Matter Is Vital 

A major finding of a study at Rotham- 
sted Experiment Station in England was 
that the number of earthworms in a given 
weight of soil is governed by the amount of 
organic matter present. Where earthworms 
are active, organic matter is distributed 
throughout. Earthworms can survive only 
in soils well-provided with organic matter, 
such as forest, pasture and arable soils. 

Earthworms are very sensitive to soil 
acidity, and the population is greatest at or 
near neutrality (pH 7.0). Worms need a 
continual supply of calcium which they 
convert into calcium carbonate and excrete 
from special glands in the digestive tract. 
This helps to explain their intolerance of 
acid soils. Generally they are absent in a 
soil with a pH below 4.5, as they need lime. 

According to Russell: ‘‘Earthworms im- 
prove aeration and at the same time the 
water-holding power of the soil crumbs, for 
the outstanding action of the worm is to 
ingest soil particles along with organic 
matter, grind up organic matter with soil 
particles in its body in the presence of cal- 
cium carbonate, secreted by the digestive 
glands, and excrete this calcium mixture of 
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organic matter and soil as a black-brown 
loam. This loam is well-suited for plant 
growth. On the lighter soils it has a higher 
water-holding power than the soil, and on 
the heavier soils it provides good structure.” 

The worm is of limited importance in 
arable soils which get cultivation or “mix- 
ing.” Arable conditions discourage the 
growth of earthworms. This is due possibly 
to the relative scarcity of suitable food and 
more probably to the disturbed condition 
within the soil which is caused by cultiva- 
tion. The worm is of great importance, 
though, in undisturbed forest and pasture 
soils, with a pH above 4.5. 


Darwin’s Observations 

It is not until one gets into the intriguing 
classic of Charles Darwin that the vast 
concept of soil fauna is revealed. This 
treatise relates to earthworms which bring 
earth up to the surface of the soil in the 
form of castings. As early as 1881, Darwin 
had determined that earthworms were 
omnivorous and that they swallow an 
enormous quantity of earth out of which 
they may extract any digestible matter. In 
addition to soil, the worm also consumes 
either fresh or half-decayed leaves. 

The most interesting features of the 
digestive system are the so-called “calcifer- 
ous” glands, which Darwin? claimed contain 
carbonate of lime, as extremely fine granu- 
lar matter. The excretion of the calciferous 
glands serve in part to counteract the acid 
generated by half-decayed leaves and other 
organic matter. The calcium carbonate 
granules may also serve to triturate food, 
thus acting as millstones in ‘the intestine. 
At any rate, these glands help to explain 
the calcium requirements of a worm and 
the reason for their intolerance of acid soil. 

After swallowing earth, whether for mak- 
ing its burrow or for food, some worms come 
to the surface to empty the body. Darwin 
says, “I have watched worms during the 
act of ejection, and when the earth was in a 
very liquid state it was ejected in little 
spurts, and by slow peristaltic movement 
when not so liquid.’’ Some worms, rather 
than eject their castings on the surface of 
the ground, leave them in any subterranean 
cavity adjacent to their burrow. From the 
records of many investigators, collected 
from all parts of the world, Charles Darwin 
reported that from seven to 18 tons of fine 
earth per acre were ejected as castings. 

Even after familiarity with the functions 
of these soil animals, it becomes necessary 
for us to temper our enthusiasm for the 
earthworm with some knowledge of their 
limitations. “For instance, it is Russell’s 


conclusion that it cannot be proven that the 
earthworm can make organic matter (other 
than by the decay of dead worms), nor is 
it by any means clear that he can convert 
plant litter into humus. The earthworm, 
rather, uses humus in the interest of soil 
fertility. And, in order for him to do so, 
the humus must be in the ground initially. 

In so far as humus is related to the avail- 
ability of plant nutrients, through cation 
exchange reactions in the soil, the chief 
value of the earthworm is in the commin- 
ution of the organic matter and its intimate 
mixing with the soil particles. In other 
words, the humus must be there to support 
the earthworm. Since we know that high 
earthworm populations are sustained by 
high-humus-containing soils, it becomes ap- 
parent that worms introduced into soils 
which are near-barren with respect to 
humus will not long survive such an environ- 
ment. On the other hand, worms will in- 
crease in soil into which humus has been 
incorporated. Nothing is more demonstra- 
tive of this than the figures reported for 
the earthworm population at the Rotham- 
sted Station. 


Fertilizer Is a Factor 

Nor is organic matter the only material 
which will accelerate earthworm produc- 
tion. Again from the Rothamsted experi- 
ments, it was found that research plots 
which were fertilized had about the same 
population of worms as those which had 
not been fertilized, but the worms in the 
former plots weighed more. They were 
larger and fatter. Other workers’ found that 
the addition of superphosphate to the soil 
not only increased the bacterial flora, but 
also increased the organic matter through 
accelerated decomposition, and promoted 
an increase in the earthworm population. 

Without offending the avid organic 
gardener, it must be remembered that 
earthworms will not by themselves be the 
cure-all for the soil. The earthworm has, 
however, a distinct function in the over-all 
fertility picture. It tends to simplify the 
nutrient availability problem, but the 
organic matter and the plant nutrients 
must be present in the soil to start with. 
With those factors present, the earthworm 
can work under optimum conditions of good 
tilth and fertility. 
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When planted in formal beds, roses are easy to care for. 


I?s Rose- Planting Time 


Because of their varied ; - 


forms, roses can be used in 





a number of ways to 
heighten plantings around 


the home or in the garden 


Opposile. Climbing roses and 
floribundas make an _ ideal 
combination, since the flori- 
bundas make a pleasing base 
for the climbers. Below. Each ‘ : With the development of muni- 
vear brings us new varieties of } ' pat cipal rose gardens in commu- 
the adaptable floribunda 
roses which are invaluable for 


nities large and small, home- 
owners are learning to know 
their vigor and free-blooming . 

habit 1 notable feature more about rose culture, rose 
types and rose varieties. It is 
gratifying indeed to find the rose 
in wide use all over America, and 


to observe how much it has 


become a part of our every day 


lives. The photograph shown 





above was made in the Fenway 


Rose Garden in Boston. 
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Climbing roses soften the walls of a garage. 
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A Sheat of 


Lily Notes 


by H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa 


HE regal lily comes from a small, bleak, 

rocky, windswept valley in western 
China. It grows in the narrow, semi-arid 
valley of the Min River and is native to an 
area of about 50 miles in extent — a sur- 
prisingly limited distribution. The altitude 
varies from 2,500 to 6,000 feet. Although 
the Summers are hot, the Winters are 
severely cold and strong winds blow con- 
stantly. In fact, there are warnings in 
Chinese characters carved in the rocks ad- 
vising travelers not to loiter there. When 
taken from the small locality where it is 
native, the regal lily will thrive wherever 
the common apple tree can be grown suc- 
cessfully. It comes easily from seeds, but 
it does not commonly produce bulb offsets 
like some lilies, such as the speciosums. 


Pure White Regal Lilies 

Some lily lovers object to the purple or 
brown markings on the outside of the 
trumpets of the regal lily, but this charac- 
teristic has been eliminated by the produc- 
tion of pure white strains, both in the 
United States and in France. With early, 
midseason and late strains of the white 
regal, it can be enjoyed for three weeks or 
even a month in a cool season, with the 
last of June and first of July filling the air 
with its fragrance and beauty. 

Some gardeners warn us that regals 
should not be planted near other lilies. They 
claim that the regals are like tiger lilies 

so healthy and vigorous that they carry 
diseases and infections without harm to 
themselves, which injure, damage and kill 
other less sturdy varieties. This has not 
been my experience with either regals or 
tiger lilies, grown with more than 50 species 
and varieties — about all that will succeed 
in this climate, which is possibly even more 
trying and difficult for plants and hardy 
perennials than the Min River valley of far 
western China. We do not have the rocks 
or as much wind, but we do have thaws in 
Winter with no snow for protection. 

Regal lilies can even be planted early in 
the Spring, when held in Winter storage 
under proper conditions, and will grow and 
bloom that same season. Auratums and 
many other lilies when Spring-planted sulk 
that season, refuse to come up at all or if 
so, they are puny and do not bloom. It 
takes them the second or even the third 
year to develop as they should. They need 
to be Fall-planted and not too deeply, a 
mistake made by many. Auratums here 
would grow one season and then be gone. 
Why? They are hardy enough, so something 
evidently did not suit them. Thus I used the 
trace elements or rare earths and copper 
spray. Now in my garden the auratums 
flourish the third and fourth year after 
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planting, and they are stronger and better 
than ever. L. speciosum album has acted 
the same, although L. speciosum rubrum 
magnificum is very successful. 

When lily seeds are planted in sub- 
irrigated flats indoors in Winter, most 
kinds germinate very well and make nice 
seedlings by Spring. I have plenty of trouble 
trying to move them to a permanent out- 
door location. They do not survive the 
transplanting in most cases, even with 
watering, shading and whatever I can think 
of to accomplish the shift. 

Consequently, I have tried planting the 
seeds where they are to remain, and that is 
a tricky practice to accomplish. Some lilies, 
such as L. pumilum, the Siberian coral lily, 
formerly known as L. tenuifolium, is one 
of the lilies that seems to do best if the seeds 
are planted where they are to remain 
permanently. This may be the way to 
handle other lilies of short life, such as 
L. testaceum and others. 

When lily seeds are planted outside where 
the bulbs are to remain permanently, many 
lilies refuse to germinate. They should be 
sown as early as it is safe to do so, in fact, 
the earlier the better. If a dry spell occurs, 
the rows should be watered and an an- 
chored burlap or newspaper covering put 
on to hold the moisture. In the Pacific 
Northwest, regal lily bulbs are grown from 
seed, as one grower put it, “like radishes.”’ 

The regal lily seeds freely, and sets 
seeds from its own pollen. It comes true 
from seed while other lilies, such as aura- 
tums, vary greatly from seed. 


Dainty Yellow Lily 

In the Autumn of 1949 I was fortunate 
enough to get three bulbs of Yellow Bunt- 
ing, a hybrid of Lilium pumilum, from the 
originator, Mr. F. L. Skinner, Dropmore, 
Manitoba, Canada, which is several hun- 
dred miles north of the U. S.-Canadian 
boundary line. 

My three bulbs bloomed a year ago. But 
the L. pumilum type, formerly known as L. 
tenuifolium, and popularly called the 
Siberian coral lily, because of the coral-red 
color of the type, is claimed to be a short- 
lived lily when the bulbs are transplanted. 
After they bloomed, the plants died down, 
since it was a very dry Summer. I feared 
I had lost them. I mulched and even 
watered some to try to offset the very dry 
season, which was severe enough to kill such 
lilies as L. speciosum. 

The following Spring I was glad to see 
two of the Yellow Bunting come up. There 
was also another lily plant near that looked 
like a L. pumilum but was twice as tall as 
the two, so I concluded it must be something 
else. But when the buds came it turned out 
to be the third Yellow Bunting bulb with 


eight buds. Of the other two one had two 
buds and the other three. They were in 
bloom for June first, almost in time for 
Memorial Day. The color of Yellow Bunt- 
ing is clear yellow, even a little more yellow 
than the old Harison’s yellow rose, which 
is as hardy as a wild rose. 

The reputed short life of L. pumilum 
lilies can be prevented, it is claimed, by 
planting the seeds where they are to remain 
permanently as bulbs. Yet this may not 
always be feasible. I have one planting of 
the coral lily that is now more than 20 years 
old, and that is fairly long life for any lily. 
This species seeds freely and sets seed from 
its own pollen, and the seed germinates 
quickly. The blooms have a faint but 
pleasant honey fragrance; yet they are not 
listed among the fragrant lilies. 


The Formosanum Lily 


The formosanum lily, when well grown, 
is one of the most highly appreciated of our 
hardy, garden lilies. Its graceful, trumpet- 
like flower is sometimes pure white, but 
more often shaded with pink. Delightfully 
fragrant, it blossoms late during August, 
September and even into October. I have 
found that almost every bulb planted, 
either in the Fall or the Spring, will flower 
the first growing season. To my knowledge, 
it is the only lily that will blossom from one- 
year bulbs. The ability to make a good 
showing in the garden the first year and the 
fact that seedling bulbs, grown in isolation 
and with a minimum of handling, are 
practically free from disease make young 
L. formosanum bulbs excellent stock for 
starting in home gardens. 

To grow this lily successfully, choose a 
well-drained spot where water does not 
stand after rains, and, if possible, a spot 
where lilies have not grown before. This will 
insure protection from soil-borne diseases 
remaining over from old bulbs. Lilies do 
best in a deep, fertile soil and, if improve- 
ment is needed, spread a mixture of some 
sand, peat moss or compost and a liberal 
dressing of a good garden fertilizer, such as 
a 5-10-10 mixture, upon the bed and dig it 
in to the depth of one spade. In planting, 
space the bulbs individually 12 to 15 
inches apart and arrange them in groups for 
attractive effects. If one-year bulbs are 
being planted, these should be covered 
only three or four inches; the larger bulbs 
can be covered five to six inches. After 
planting, spread an inch of peat or compost 
over the soil surface. Mulching for lilies is 
always better than cultivation and saves 
work in keeping down weeds. At the end of 
the first growing season, add a little more 
soil over the one-year bulbs. As soon as the 
flowers have gone by, the seed pods should 
be removed as they form. The formosanum 
lily has the habit of setting many large seed 
pods and, in its effort to mature this heavy 
seeding late in the season, it invariably 
starves the mother bulb. The removal of 
seed pods adds many years of life to it. 

WituaM H. Woirr 
Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 











October Mushrooms 


by Richard Headstrom 


N USHROOMS are the most numerous, 
i in species and numbers, during the 
summer months, and may be found almost 
everywhere in the fields and woods. Yet 
true nature students and mushroom 
seekers know what a bewildering array of 
these lowly plants greet them wherever they 
stroll. To most of us, deterred by the heat 
from venturing into the woods during the 
Summer, they may as well not exist. But 
when Autumn is in the air with its own 
delightful fragrance, the cool, sunlit days of 
October beckon us wander 
down a country lane or to follow some 
winding woodland trail, then it is that we 
observe them peering at us from around a 
fallen log or playing hide-and-seek from 
beneath the fallen leaves, or simply staring 
at us from an open glade. 

Authorities in dietetics claim that mush- 
rooms have little nutritive value. Perhaps 
this is so, but I think there is some doubt 
about it, and I believe further investigation 
is necessary before any definite statement 
can be made. However, they are high in 
vitamin that 
they are excellent as condiments or food 
accessories, adding greatly to the palat- 
ability of various foods. Could this be the 


outdoors to 


content. Everyone agrees 


reason why various animals like them, or is 
it because they do have a certain amount of 
food value? 

I have often wondered why more animals 
do not include them in their dietary, be- 
cause the list of animals that do feed on 
them is not unimpressive. Among the lower 
forms of animal life, the common slug is a 
mushroom eater, and will rarely pass one 
up. It is said to have the ability to locate 
certain of these fungi, and will gormandize 
on a mushroom until there is nothing left of 
the plant. Many insects, of which the 
beetles include the largest number, bore in 
fungi, and certain flies, the fungi flies, are 
no despisers of a mushroom diet. Probably 
the larvae of these flies are among the 
happiest creatures on earth, for it has been 
found that the females, in depositing their 
eggs, seek out only the tastiest mushrooms 
as food beds for their progeny. The stink- 
horns, with their carrion-like smell, are 
frequently visited by certain blow-flies that 
find the sweetish taste of the green, slimy, 
semi-fluid covering to their liking. In return 
they spread the spores to distant places. 

Some insects, such as certain large 
tropical ants, even go so far as to cultivate 
little mycelial bodies as food for themselves 


These ants cut out small circular portions 
of leaves which are kneaded into a pulpy, 
spongy mass that serves as a “compost.”’ 
After a time, a network of fungus threads 
appears, at the ends of which are knobbed 
structures that contain a fluid. This fluid 
is apparently rich in food value for it forms 
the most important, if not the sole food, of 
these ants. By assiduously weeding out all 
foreign organisms, they are able to obtain a 
pure culture. Then by continuously prun 
ing the fungus, they keep it .in the vege 
tative condition, to prevent fructification 
The higher animals, not to be outdone by 
the lower forms, have also taken to eating 
mushrooms. Squirrels, chipmunks and 
other rodents, turtles, deer, elk, armadillos, 
skunks, shrews, moles and grouse are all 
known mushroom eaters. The wood turtle, 
for instance, relishes certain kinds. The 
favorite foods of the box turtle are these 
lowly plants, and this reptile seemingly pre- 
fers them to such fare as strawberries, 
blackberries and other fruits, to say nothing 
of animal items. Surprisingly, the box 
turtle seems to have a complete immunity 
to such deadly forms as the fly amanita and 
destroying angel, although the animal ap- 
parently can transmit the poisonous quali- 
ties of these plants if eaten as a case on 
record would seem to prove. The red squir- 
rel, too, seems to be immune to these 
deadly mushrooms, and will eat them 
readily, although it appears to prefer the 
more substantial Boleti. This little rodent 
is a real lover of mushrooms, and they 
are as high on its list of food items as nuts. 





Biochemical 


IOCHEMICAL gardening is new only 
in name. It is the kind of gardening 
that most both 
amateur and commercial, have been prac- 


successful gardeners, 
ticing for years in the humid sections of our 
country. This is the sort of gardening that 
we have had to adopt in an increasing de- 
gree since the number of automotive vehicles 
and tractors has increased and, as a con- 
sequence, the supply of horse manure has 
decreased. Biochemical gardening or farm- 
ing is a new name for time-tested and ex- 
perimentally-proved, commonsense 
methods 

tiochemical gardening is suggested as a 
name about which the legions of successful, 
ordinary gardeners can rally in the present 
confusion of gardening philosophies. It will 
give them something definite to talk about. 
Within the past dozen years, a new philos- 
ophy of gardening, which has emerged and 
gained headway, has confused many good 
gardeners and swept the unwary ones off 
their feet. This new philosophy is concealed 
under the innocent and appealing expres- 
sion, “organic gardening.” 
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Gardening? 


by Arthur B. Beaumont, Ph.D., Author of ‘‘Garden Soils’ 


The extreme organic gardeners, called 
cultists by some writers, would roll back the 
scientific gains in knowledge of soil science 
and plant nutrition of the past century. 
Millions of dollars and man-hours of time 
have been spent by research institutions, 
experiment stations and industry in gaining 
our present knowledge of soil science and 
plant nutrition. Of course, we do not yet 
know all the answers and probably never 
will. Continuous research is the price of 
progress. But a great deal of valuable 
knowledge is this field has been slowly and 
painstakingly accumulated through the 
years, and it would be folly to discard it 
because of preconceived notions, fancies or 
whims. 

I hold nothing against organic gardening 
as a component of a complete gardening 
system. In my own garden I make intensive 
use of a number of organic materials, 
including compost, mulches, cover crops 
and poultry litter, and I have strongly 
advocated the use of such materials in my 
writings on gardening. What I do object to 
in the philosophy of the extreme organic 


gardener is the ban which he places on cer- 
tain commercial inorganic supplements 
commercial fertilizers, if you will. In addi- 
tion to a number of organic materials, I use 
commercial fertilizers as needed, lime and, 
in fact, anything or any method that will 
help me grow a good garden. 

If we look back a little over a hundred 
years, we find that organic by-products 
were almost all there was in the way of soil 
supplements. Animal manures were in 
abundance. Composts were used by gar- 
deners. A few farmers and gardeners used 
bone meal. Peruvian guano was a commer- 
cial product. Peat, muck and marl from 
swamps, and seaweed from the beaches, 
were spread on the land by a few New Eng- 
land farmers. There was a limited use of 
gypsum under the name of “land plaster,” 
and many farmers used burnt lime. 

This was the situation before the era of 
modern commercial fertilizers, and farmers 
were hard put to find the right kind and 
enough soil supplements. Gardeners and 
farmers are greatly indebted to the fer 
tilizer industry for the great variety of soil 
supplements now available for purchase. 
The late Nathaniel Shaler, famous Harvard 
geologist and a conservationist of note, con- 
sidered the discovery and introduction of 
commercial fertilizers one of the greatest 
gains of the nineteenth century. 

The biochemical gardening 

See page 40% 
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City Gardeners Find Health, 
Recreation in Community Project 


by Richard D. Parker, Boston, Massachusetts 


BOUT 10 years ago, during the early 
part of the Second World War, because 
of a potential food shortage, and as a co- 
operative patriotic effort, a large Victory gar- 
den was established in the area bounded by 
Boylston Street, Park Drive and Muddy 
River, in the heart of Boston’s Back Bay. 
This project was one of several in various 
parts of Boston, organized by the Boston 
Victory Garden Committee, headed by 
Maurice J. Tobin, then Mayor; Ernest 
Hoftyzer, Chairman; William P. Long, 
Director; Henry Wendler, Assistant Di- 
rector and Arno H. Nehrling, Secretary. 
In all, about 300 plots averaging 15 x 30 
feet were staked out and allotted to citizens 
of Boston in sequence of application. A 
supervisor, John McGuckian, from the City 
of Boston School Department, was ap- 
pointed to direct this activity. Shortly 
thereafter, he was succeeded by Maurice 
T. Ford, who was assisted by Edward 


Brickley. 


Obstacles to Overcome 

Under their capable administration, the 
gardens gradually took shape. Naturally, 
emphasis was placed on maximum produc- 
tion of essential food items suited to soil 
and space limitations. The way was hard 
and rough, and although the whole area 
was plowed, the gardeners, mostly novices. 
had to contend with heavy sod. They en- 
countered granite blocks, chunks of con- 
crete, thousands of bricks and other debris. 
But, eventually, their hard work paid off. 

Concurrently the Boston Globe sponsored 
a “model garden” which served as an in 
spiration to all. It was supervised by Pro 
fessor Paul Dempsey, and maintained at a 
high standard by beloved Capt. Higgins 
and Mrs. John Gallagher, each of whom 
gave valuable assistance. 

Another incentive which contributed to 
the early success was exhibitions of vege- 
tables in which the gardeners competed 
with one another for prizes. The sponsors 
were the Boston Globe and the Boston Vic- 
tory Garden Committee, with the cooper- 
ation of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Both of these affairs were highly 
successful, and the quality and uniformity 
of the produce shown were remarkably good. 

By the end of the second year, many of 
the “novices” and others, originally better 
qualified, had become intensely interested 
and were headed toward improvement in 
garden appearance and better vegetables. 
When peace was declared, and the need 
abated, the urge to garden had become so 
firmly embedded, and the demand for con- 
tinuance so obvious, that the Boston Park 
Department agreed to it. 
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In the Fall of 1944 the Fenway Garden 
Society was organized by a committee 
comprised of Messrs. Ford, Brickley, 
Andrew Jackson, Jack Otis, Michael 
Twomey, Joseph Meo and Richard D. 
Parker. It was through the able and intelli- 
gent direction of Messrs. Ford and Jackson 
that a substantial foundation was pre- 
pared for an organization which is now 
strong and flourishing. 


Aims and Objectives 

The primary objectives then and now 
are constant improvement through mutual 
cooperation in the general appearance of 
the area; the continued maintenance of the 
gardens as long as the interest is evident, 
and the stimulation of that interest; the 
provision of information beneficial to the 
members; and full cooperation with the 
Boston Park Department when needed. 

As far as results are concerned, perfec- 
tion is far from being attained, but each 
year has shown a noticeable improvement, 
and 1952, weather conditions permitting, 
promises to be the best year to date. A 
walk through the various paths now reveals 
garden after garden showing the result of 
experience, study and hard work. Well- 
planned layouts of vegetable and flower 
combinations are in evidence with beau- 
tiful flowers and excellent color arrange- 
ments. The “Community Garden,” spon- 


sored by the Fenway Garden Society, and 
for the past three years cultivated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Jackson, is outstanding. 
About 100 x 12 feet, it contains an ideal 
combination of annuals and perennials, 
with continuous bloom in vivid colors. 

The border gardens and the flat area 
facing Park Drive, a group perhaps of 60 
to 70, are remarkably neat and well cared 
for. Borders of Persian Carpet zinnias, 
backed with higher flowers and vegetables, 
are particularly pleasing. Going into the 
area east of the “grove,” the outstanding 
gardens are too numerous to mention, but 
for consistent effort it would be amiss not 
to mention Mr. and Mrs. Jack Otis’s mas- 
terpiece and the garden of Paul Gibault, 
a “green thumb” if there ever was one. The 
main path and side hill from the “Bridge” 
end and westward have more 
variety; several gardens are well cared 
for, with striking flower groups and good 
general arrangement. 


seem to 


Factors of Health 
As an adult recreational project, it would 
be difficult to find anything in any city that 
has done so much for so many. Hundreds of 
men and women owe a definite improvement 
in health to the sunshine, moderate exercise 
and fresh air which this experience has given 
Another obvious health factor, af- 
See page 40? 


them. 
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Vegetable and flower plots of the Fenway Garden Society 
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Crocuses Lit 


by Aymon Correvon 


The crocuses, diminutive members of tl 
but with a few wayward members who g 
message as they courageously push their 


to announce the vernal equinox and signal 





A delboden 


This field of Crocus vernus (shown above 
was photographed at Murren where rugged 
Mount Jungfrau reaches a height of 13,670 
feet. Acres and acres of this species, with its 
chalice-like blooms in soft purple and white, 
often striped with deeper purple, cover the 
alpine slopes to the delight of natives and visi 
tors alike. Is it any wonder that the crocus has 


become so beloved a part of the picturesque 


Swiss lands« ape: 


‘ ~ 
Photos: Vatter Seeds, Bern 


ibove. The lovely crocus Bluebird, with its grace- 
ful, spoon-shaped petals, is one of many improved 
forms that is widely-grown in Holland. 


Opposite. Appropriately named the cloth-of-gold 
crocus, C. susianus is native to the Crimea. The 
tips of the buds are brownish, and the lower part 
yellow. The open, saffron-colored flowers have a 
rich fragrance. 


Below. Snowbunting, a hybrid of Crocus chrys- 
ardhus, with delightful oval flowers, reminds us 
of eggshells out of which baby chicks have 
recently escaped. 
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Crocus versicolor picturatus, native to Southern plant fi. 
France, is distinguished for its large white buds, ° deners 
heavily marked and feathered with imperial 
long-lasting blooms have a milky : 
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a vivid contrast with the purples 


despite 


purple. Its 
whiteness 
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Our Hearts 


beneva, Switzerland 


mostly couriers of Spring, 


eternal 


is family 


us joy in Autumn — bring an 


, through ice and snow, wind and rain, 


nt it’s time to get out and dig. 


LTHOUGH crocuses are native to many 
parts of Europe and Asia, only a small 
gardeners and 


number of widely-travelled 


plant hunters have enjoyed them in their 
native haunts. Because they are easily prop- 
agated, they are widely-grown in European 
nurseries and gardens. A number of superb 
hybrids have appeared in recent years, and 
many of these are now being planted in 
American gardens where they bring to us, with 
the approach of each succeeding Spring, that 
same warmth of heart so well expressed by our 
Swiss correspondent, Aymon Correvon, son of 
that great plantsman, the late Henri Correvon. 


(Editor’s Note). 


ye the most pleasing effects with crocuses in home 
y need to be planted in masses or drifts. At the base of 
in crevices in the rock garden, near low-growing ever- 
drifts in the lawn, crocuses show to best advantage. 
"hen planted in sod, the foliage must be allowed to 
die naturally; otherwise the flowers of the following 
be disappointing. 
all bulbs a light, well-drained soil is needed, and 
should be used with discretion. Adventurous gar- 
e found that species of crocuses are worth growing 
: fact that they are little known in the average 


arden. 
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HE spell of early Springtime an- 

nounced by the first mild warmth, suc- 
ceeding a long, gray, cold and dull Winter, 
drives us all into the garden. There, in the 
most unexpected nooks, the first crocuses 
appear, gloriously singing the arrival of 
Spring. We find them everywhere — near 
ponds, in the lawns, under trees, between 
flagstones, in the kitchen-garden, in the 
rock garden, in the borders and even in the 
paths. Indeed, they have sown themselves 
in so many places, that they really seem to 
sprout out of the soil, as if by spontaneous 
generation — and this for our own per- 
sonal pleasure! 


A Mine of Gold 

The first crocus of the season is the bright 
golden Crocus aureus, really a mine of gold; 
it is visited by the first bees, to which it 
generously distributes its pollen. It is then 
that we begin to dream of an abundant 
crop of honey. This species seems to have 
been cultivated in Europe since the 16th 
century. It was imported from the East, 
and its actual habitat appears to be un- 
known. It may have been Asia Minor. 


Like Miniature Tulips 

Later we watch the giant varieties, with 
deep, pure violet or blue flowers appear, as 
well as the immaculate white, lilac and 
striped ones which look like miniature 
Rembrandt tulips. It is a symphony of 
color that opens before our eyes, accom- 
panied now by all the early bulbs and corms 
like Iris reticulata and histrio; Eranthis 
hyemalis and its variety cilicica; Chionodora 
luciliae; Puschkinia scilloides libanotica; 
Scilla sibirica; the snow-drops, Galanthus 
nivalis, nivalis flore-pleno and G. elwesi ro- 
bustus praecor, Leucojum vernum, Cyclamen 
coum and C, ibericum and hepaticas, especi- 
ally the large-flowered, Hepatica angulosa. 


Spoon-like Form 

Have you ever admired the perfect shape 
of the crocus petals? They are, for most of 
them, ovate and spoon-like, very regular 
and harmonious. The varieties most fre- 
quently grown are: Bluebird; Albion, white 
striped with mauve; Kathleen Parlow, pure 
white; C. sieberi purpureus grandiflorus, 
large purple; Queen of the Blues, light blue; 
Remembrance, a very large deep blue; and 
Striped Beauty, white and purple. 


Not so conspicuous, but also rather at- 
tractive, are the botanical types. I have a 
predilection for Crocus tomasinianus, with 
its narrow and pointed mauve petals, 
crowning a long slender corolla tube. It is 
one of the earliest to flower. This Dal- 
matian native seeds itself freely, often in 
dense masses, even in the stony paths of 
gardens and in the grass. 


It is, however, difficult to decide which 
one we prefer as a favorite, because it is 
usually the one we are admiring at the 
moment. Crocus susianus, from Crimea and 
the Caucasus, is easily distinguished by its 
specularly-colored stamens and stigmata 
and its bright orange petals. The striped 
C. versicolor and the double-flowered (C. 


biflorus are other charming species worth 
having. All of these are very easy to propa- 
gate by seed, which should be sown as soon 
as it is ripe in the late Spring. Most of them, 
however, produce small corms at the base of 
the mother corm, so it is easy to increase 
your collection by division. It is often by 
this method that the plants propagate 
themselves in large masses; but if divided, 
the plants will become larger and stronger. 


Two Swiss Natives 

In Swiss flora, only two wild crocuses are 
described. They are C. sativus and C, vernus. 
The first one is subspontaneous, introduced 
into culture from the East a long time ago 
in order to produce saffron. It is interesting 
to note that the stigmata are the source of 
this choice item, and 60,000 of them are 
required to obtain one pound of saffron. 
Crocus sativus is not to be included in the 
“trumpets for Spring,” as it is late-flower- 
ing. This explains why it is often taken for 
a colchicum. 

The common name for colchicum, 
Autumn crocus, is confusing, since col- 
chicum belongs to the lily family, having 
six stamens and a superior ovary, whereas 
crocuses belong to the iris family, having 
three stamens and an inferior ovary. 


Saffron Had Many Uses 

In a very old book I have, Herb-Book by 
Petri Andreae, written in 1586, Crocus 
sativus is well illustrated with a good wood- 
carving illustration. The description men- 
tions its delicious purple flowers after which 
appear “‘subtile and elegant leaves,”’ and 
states that it dislikes a heavy and manured 
soil, but prefers a poor soil. It relates the 
words of Dioscorides, a famous Greek 
physician of the first century, stating that 
the best saffron was produced on Mount 
Olympus and Parnassus. Then follows a list 
of all the ailments that saffron should cure: 
Stomach-ache, head-ache, internal pests, 
liver-complaint, jaundice, eczema, swelling 
and others. If it were true, illness would 
have left entirely this world! The author 
adds, however, that it must be taken with 
measure, otherwise, as with wine, it brings 
on head-ache, and too much can kill a 
person. Nowadays it is used as a condiment 
and for its calmative properties. 


Pushing Back the Snow 

Perhaps the most impressive vision one 
can enjoy in the Swiss Springtime is to see 
millions of Crocus vernus, violet or white, 
covering acres and acres of alpine slopes. 
Tourists and amateur skiers, as well as local 
inhabitants, take a particular pleasure in 
rambling between snow patches, among the 
crocuses, which are very much in such a 
hurry to see the sunlight, that they emerge 
through the snow itself! They seem to push 
the snow to its upper limits, to the glaciers 
and sparkling peaks of ice. And higher, 
gradually, like an army sent by Spring, the 
crocuses bring to the hearts of the people in 
the mountains joy and hope for better days, 
after three to six months of rugged Winter. 
Is it any wonder that crocuses are popular 
all over our country? 
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N LEGEND and romance the white hyacinth has long 
been a dominant symbol of inspiration and beauty, not 
only for the purity of its blossoms and their exquisite form, 
but also for its sublime fragrance — overwhelming to some 
but, none the less, exotic and particularly delightful out-of- 
doors. For decades hyacinths were usually seen in prim 
formal beds where their symmetrical habit of growth 
showed to good advantage. However, this treatment is 
hardly suited to the informal home garden. When arranged 
ly in groups, together with daffodils, they are 
particularly effective in early Spring borders. The color 
range is extremely wide, varying from pure white through 
cream yellow, several shades of pink and numerous blues 
all the way to deep purple that is almost black. After a year 
or two, the flower spikes deteriorate in size and, sometimes, 
several appear from one bulb. Then they are more suitable 
for flower arranging. Hyacinths need a well-drained soil 
Although they are somewhat more expensive than other 
Spring-flowering bulbs, because it requires several years to 
develop the bulbs to blooming size, they are a good garden 
investment, and none of the Spring-flowering bulbs can 
compare with them in fragrance 





Hvacinths ... 


Karly to bloom, 
Bold in form, 


Szveet in scent, 


Enliven the Spring. 











The azure hyacinth, Hyacinthus azureus 
ranks among the ‘ hoicest of early Spring 
flowering bulbs and, yet, it is compara- 
tively little known in American gardens 
Sometimes described as a sky-blue edi- 
tion of the grape hyacinth, Muscari 
botryoides, this little gem, which was intro 
duced from the mountains of Asia Minor 
less than 100 years ago, has become a 
prime favorite with English gardeners. Its 
early appearance, often with the snow 
drops and the taller snowflakes, makes it 
a valuable bulb at a time of year when 
flowers are scarce. To enjoy it to best 
advantage, plant the azure hyacinth in 
clusters in the rock garden or in the flower 
on shrub border. A light, well-drained 
loam suits it best, and the bulbs should be 
set four inches deep. The flowers usually 
last for several weeks. Find a sunny spot 
for it, and you will be rewarded with its 
sprightly blue flowers 
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Small Bulbs for Shady Places 


by Marian C. Walker, Moorestown, New Jersey 


A CASUAL observer standing in a 
LX garden which is somewhat shady in 
Summer, with trees and excellent shrub 
plantings, sees only the surface of things 
the coolness and the green. But to the 
gardener, the place is alive under his feet, 
with gay bulbs which have flung up their 
blue, pink or yellow flowers to make a 
brilliant splash of color, here and there, 
in the Spring or early Summer. Those bulbs, 
in the shade of the garden, were in a natural 
setting. Now their season is past, and they 
are simply beating time, waiting for their 
turn again. The gardener has rewarded 
them with a good meal after flowering, and 
has been patient in allowing their foliage 
to ripen. They are in good health. 

The shady areas of a garden must actu- 
ally be studied in relation to all its plant- 
ings. It is as suitable in Winter, when the 
trees are bare, to select areas for new bulb 
plantings, as it is to plan the enrichment of 
old plantings while they are actually in 
bloom. New possibilities may be suggested. 
Some trees which carry heavy, leaf growth 
in Mid-summer may be slow in making 
their shade in Spring, and can be under- 
planted with early Spring bulbs. After- 
wards, when in full leaf, they may furnish 
enough shade for later bulbs which will be 
most happy when planted at their outer 
edge. Generally, there are places close to 
the house itself, by the porch or under an 
overhanging roof, which are too shaded to 
grow flowering material in Summer. Yet 
these same spots are ideal for those extra- 
early bulbs that are a joy in the late Winter 
landscape as one looks out from the win- 
dows. Most of these are small, both in size 
and flower-head; but when planted in 
generous groups, they have a definite 
landscape value. They will be a constant 
source of flowers for those small bouquets 
which prove that another Spring is on its 
way. A flash of golden February crocus or 
yellow winter aconite in a brown pottery 
bowl can almost wipe that objectionable 
month of February from the calendar! 

Over the years, the writer has kept a 
record of blooming dates. While it is diffi- 
cult to believe, my record for last Winter, 
which was mild in February, shows that 
species crocuses were in bloom in the pro- 
tection of the house, facing south, as early 
as the fifth and eleventh of February, ac 
cording to the variety. Winter aconite, 
which usually blooms the third week in 
February, was blooming on the sixth day. 
All were planted in positions which by 
Summer are too shady to grow any flowers. 
The winter aconite is especially happy in 
such a location, since it must have shade in 
Summer. Placed as it is on the edge of an 
enormous beech tree, but facing the sun, it 
is making a gratifying increase. Its spread 
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of bright yellow, sometimes half hidden by 
snow, is a cheerful sight to gaze upon. I 
never find the new aconite plants at any 
distance from the mother colony; they are 
not like the baby which appear 
everywhere, in odd corners. Perhaps this is 
because the aconite matures its seeds be- 
fore the birds are active. Sometimes its 
stems are rigid with the cold, vet they will 


scillas 


thaw out and bloom, 


A crocus among shade-loving shortia 


The very early crocuses, and the various 
species, are smaller and more tapering in 
shape than the well-known Dutch hybrids, 
and have a greater delicacy of coloring. 
Often they are flushed or veined with an- 
other color, and the stamens are conspicu- 
ously bright. For an effective display, they 
are best planted in groups of the same color, 
Crocus chrysanthus variety E. A. Bowles is 
a rich yellow, and C. susianus, referred to as 
cloth-of-gold, is another yellow kind with a 
bronzy flush. Blues and lilacs are found in 
Crocus sieberi and in the C. tomasinianus 
forms. The winter listed as 
eranthis. Its deep-yellow flowers suggest 
buttercups set in a stiff, green frill of foliage. 
Eranthis hyemalis is the most common one. 


aconite 1s 


Flowers in February 
That old favorite 
galanthus starts to bloom even before 
these bright February bloomers. Its flower- 
ing also can be hurried or retarded, accord- 
ing to the warmth of the exposure. As 
snowdrops thrive naturally, they are con- 
venient plantings for truly shady positions, 
and can always be considered for those 
spots which are often worthless for any- 
thing else. If not allowed to be choked out 
by ground covers, and if their foliage is not 
too closely picked, they will live on and on. 
Their cycle is finished before any tree is in 
leaf. A pleasing effect in the landscape is 


the snowdrop or 


achieved when they are planted in clusters 
not too far apart or in a huge spread under 
the tracery of bare tree branches. 

If the gardener does not stress lawn neat- 
ness too much, the early-flowering bulbs, 
like scillas and chionodoxas, can be planted 
in the grass under the sweep of overhanging 
trees which are not yet in leaf. They make a 
beautiful garden picture without encroach- 
ing on a position which may be especially 
needed for a more exacting subject. Both 
bulbs bloom closely together and at the 
same time as the forsythia and spiked hazel. 
Their blue coloring makes a startling con- 
trast when planted in a mass near these 
yellow blooming shrubs. If planted on the 
lawn, the effect will be an untidy one while 
their foliage matures, since the grass cannot 
be clipped until then. Both Scilla bifolia 
and 8. siberica are worth planting. They 
will thrive also in positions which later on 
become densely shaded. A handsome sight, 
anticipated from year to year in our town, 
is a solid carpet of blue scillas under a huge 
beech tree, Started from a few bulbs years 
ago, this colony has spread by seeds. No 
ground covers are allowed to interfere with 
the bulbs’ growth. However, I have found 
that scillas are sturdy enough to increase by 
seed even on the edges of a heavy pachy- 
sandra planting. 

As April takes its turn, it becomes more 
difficult to find semi-shady positions where 
bulbs will thrive and ripen. The muscari, or 
grape hyacinths, are among the most toler- 
ant of shade, and will stand even neglect in 
some woodsy tangle. In buying new stock 
of these, it is wise to investigate other forms, 
not as well known as Heavenly Blue. 
Muscari armeniacum, Hyacinthus ciliatus, 
and M. azureum are rather handsome, and 
a white variety has a slender kind of beauty 
that is truly distinctive. Another bulb that 
takes to shade as the season advances into 
mid-April is brodiaea or the Spring star 
flower, either in porcelain blue or white. 
Their clear-cut, star-shaped flowers, with 
delicately contrasted veinings, make them 
interesting subjects for under-planting 
almost any place. Another unusual early 
bulb, and one which can tolerate only light 
shade, is related to the Star-of-Bethlehem 
This is Ornithogalum nutans, a choice 
species, about 18 inches tall, with long, 
narrow leaves. Its sturdy stem, crowded 
with large, cream-colored flowers, backed 
with frosty green, gaily nods and bends. 

In early May, both the tall Scialla em- 
panulata, sometimes called Spanish squills, 
and Scilla nutans, or wood hyacinths, come 
into flowering. These enjoy the shade which 
is now cast by trees in leaf, and will make 
increase there. They are happy and look 
well also in a natural woods planting, and 
they are of many colors—blue, rose, white. 
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A RECENT visit to Bar Harbor, Maine, 
naturally led us directly to the extraordi- 
nary gardenof Mrs. Beatrix Farrand at Reef 
Point. A sign at the entrance bids welcome 
to all who love gardens and the gracious 
owner has seen fit to set no restrictions as to 
where garden enthusiasts might wander in 
her tastefully planted acres. To attempt to 
describe the amazing collection of plants 
and the way in which they are arranged is 
not possible in this column. 

The billowy masses of heather, spread 
out like two great carpets, were an unfor- 
gettable sight. Mats of bunchberry, liter- 
ally covered with showy red fruits, were 
denser in growth than any bed of pachy- 
sandra we had ever seen. ¢ le matis ouiniana, 
in full bloom, framed one of the drawing 
room window 8, and a dainty bloom of the 
rose Miss Willmott held its head nobly in a 
large bed of single with 
Korean box. But to go back to the heather 

Mrs. Farrand gave us a sprig of white 
heather which she told us was symbolic of 
good luck and a return visit. Her parting 
words, uttered with a wave of the hand and 
“A bientét.” 


roses bordered 


a smile, were * 


IT Is luckily that on occasion we 
change our opinion about something we 
dislike as the result of a fresh thought that 
comes to us in one way or another. In this 
instance I am thinking of the lowly English 
who came 


true 


sparrow and an Indian friend, 
to this country for the first time in her life, 
found her loneliness dispelled when she 
chanced upon this little brown bird in New 
York’s Central Park. It was the first 
thing, she said, that reminded her of home. 
With this revelation in mind I felt differ- 
ently toward this “obnoxious” bird which 
any traveler to Europe at least 
find at his side no matter where he goes. In 
the groves of Crete, among the 
olive trees of southern Italy, along the 
mountain lakes of Switzerland, in the 
bouvelards or medieval streets of Paris, in 
the parks of lively Brussels, in the meadows 
of canal-sliced Holland, along the railroad 
tracks of urban or rustic England or in the 
highlands of Scotland this cheerful fellow 
is to be found — a symbol of home and a 
reminder that to adapt to the environment 
is more than half the battle of survival. 


will 


orange 
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RAMBLING 
OBSERYATIONS 


I HAVE often wondered if most of the 
readers of the Wall Street Journal have ever 
read about the fantastic tulip mania in 
Holland in the first third of the 17th cen- 
tury. Our modern financiers in their most 
speculative moments were never as daring 
as those amazing Hollanders who did busi- 
ness with noblemen, chimney-sweepers, 
farmers and tradespeople — often bespeak- 
ing and promising bulbs that didn’t exist. 
Perhaps it was a kind of resurgence of the 
spirit of recklessness typical of the spon- 
taneity of thought and action of the Renais- 


sance period. 


This is said to be the earliest known illustra- 
tration of a tulip. From Konrad Gesner’s De 
Hortis Germaniae Liber, published in 1561. 


The tulip craze occurred less than 100 
years after Busbecq, ambassador from 
Emperor Ferdinand I of Austria, brought 
seeds and bulbs from Constantinople. It 
stemmed from the same kind of challenge 
and excitement that occurred with our own 
gold rush of 1849, and our great crash came 
less than 100 years later. 


UP ON Sugar Hill in Franconia, New 
Hampshire, stands an old farmhouse known 
as Peckett’s. The owner maintains that it is 
neither a hotel nor an inn. Rather it is a 
place where paying guests have been tarry- 
ing for half a century. It is delightfully 
comfortable and restful, and the pure 
mountain air whets one’s appetite for the 
delectable food served, much of which is 
raised on the grounds. 


When we were there this past Summer, 
the rooms on the main floor were filled with 
flowers, both cultivated and wild, which 
were arranged with that casual charm 
seldom seen today. Each table in the dining 
room had its own bouquet of sweet peas and 
Chinese forget-me-nots. Looking out from 
the windows on every side our eyes usually 
focused on a stately sugar maple. The 
gardens were gay with white cleome, bright 
pink petunias and bluish glove thistles. Here 
and there a touch of Autumn color could be 
seen in the distant hills. Needless to say our 
departure from Sugar Hill was made 
reluctantly, but we hope to visit it again 
when the foliage is aglow with color, for the 
maples at Sugar Hill seem to have selected 
their own vantage points for their annual 
Autumn pageant. 

OUR September cover has caused no end of 
comment from people in many parts of the 
Eastern seaboard. Many of the vacationers 
who have travelled through Pennsylvania 
have driven along one or more tributaries of 
the great Susquehanna River without 
realizing its superb scenic qualities. Its 
history is closely intertwined with the 
development of the Keystone state, and 
few people know it better than Elsie Sing- 
master, beloved Pennsylvania writer, who 
has recently written a superb book called 
Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna. Many of the 
photographs were made by Robert B. 
McFarland, son of the late J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, famed rosarian and champion of 
the natural landscape. It is only natural 
that it was printed and published at the 
Mount Pleasant Press at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. That it was a labor of love 
to do this book is attested on every page by 
the superb printing of text and illustra- 
tions. In these days when mass production 
dominates every phase of activity, it is 
gratifying to find examples of true crafts- 
manship that are the reflection of pride in 
one’s work, 

THE tousle-haired darling, whose golden 
curls, inimitable smile and infectious en- 
thusiasm for flowers was a part of our daily 
life for more than two years, has left our 
neighborhood for the more salubrious air of 
Beverly Farms, Massachusetts. The patter 
of her little feet and the query of her voice 
has left our house empty. She so loved 
flowers and plants that she always became 
excited when she saw them, and stood in 
mute admiration as she looked at them. 

Sometimes, in the garden, she would 
pluck a blossom, but always with a spirit of 
tender appreciation. The manner in which 
she chased butterflies and solicited water 
for the birds convinced us that as a city- 
bred child she possessed an amazing amount 
of intuition about the great out-of-doors. 
Now she will have birds galore to watch and 
flowers, too, and a few wild animals to boot 
at Beverly Farms. I only hope that she 
doesn’t forget us because we won't forget 
her. In fact, we shall be lonely this Winter 
without our “Su-su’’ and her cloven fists 
tightly clutching the flowers from our table. 
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Is there any sure way of keeping birds away from ‘grapes and 
other garden fruits? 

This has always been a problem with the gardener, and al- 
though certain tricks and aids have been used with some success, 
there is apparently no cure-all. A good practice is to plant mul- 
berries and elderberries nearby in order to lure the birds away 
from the grapes, raspberries and strawberries. Another method, 
brought to our attention recently, is that of making artificial 
snakes with wire and crepe paper, or other artificial material, and 
hanging them among the ripening fruits. However, it will be 
necessary to move them about from time to time, as the birds 


get used to them. 
* * * 


Will the elm leaf beetles that have been getting into my house this 
Fall eat furniture or clothing? 

Elm leaf beetles which are crawling through cracks around 
doors, windows and cellar entrances are only seeking places to 
hibernate until Spring. They have finished eating for the season, 
and actually do no harm. DDT applied on them or around cracks 
they are apt to enter will kill them. The more you can destroy 
in attics, cellars and other rooms at this time, the fewer there will 
be in the Spring to wing their way to the elms to lay their eggs on 
the new leaves. Aside from defoliating the trees, the beetles 


also spread about the insidious Dutch elm disease. 
7 * + 


What are the names of some of the good, old-fashioned, time- 
tested peony varieties? 

Among the whites we suggest Festiva Maxima, Baroness 
Schroeder and Frances Willard. Good pinks include Mons. Jules 
Elie, Edulis Superba and Sarah Bernhardt. Felix Crousse, Mary 
Brand and Karl Rosenfield are dependable and popular reds. 

* * * 


I have some splendid bird-of-paradise plants that have not 
bloomed since they were divided two years ago. I have been feeding 
them regularly, and they have done beautifully all Summer. Should 
I expect flowers this Winter? 

If your plants have been healthy since they were divided, it is 
possible that they were not cut up into large enough pieces. A 
bird-of-paradise plant must have at least 10 large leaves before 
it flowers. It is probable that your plants will come though this 
Fall or early Winter. After flowering be sure to rest them at 
40-50° temperatures. This is necessary to insure bloom next 
year, and may be one of the factors that interfered in the flower- 
ing of your plants, that is, keeping them at warm temperatures 
throughout the year. Rest also implies cutting down on the 
watering and stopping all feeding. 

* * * 


Why are my grapes ripening unevenly? I cut away many of the 
leaves in order to let the sun in. 

The uneven ripening of your grapes was probably due to 
the destruction of too many leaves. It is advisable to cut out 
some foliage to let in some sun and air, but a certain amount of 
leaves is needed for the manufacture of food and the subsequent 


normal ripening of the fruit. 
* * * 


I have a flowering dogwood which is just struggling along. What 
food and soil conditions does it need? 

Dogwoods require a peaty, humusy, acid soil. We advise that 
you dig around your plant, and incorporate quantities of peat 
moss or leaf mold into the soil near the feeding roots. This will 
make the soil humusy and friable, and also more acid. At the 
same time you may mix in well rotted manure or a commercial 
organic fertilizer. In the warmer parts of the country, all of this 
may be done now; otherwise in the colder regions it is better to 
wait until early Spring. 
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FOR THE SUMMER 


One form. or an 
other of this most 
gracious of all gar- 
den plants is in 
flower from early 
June to mid-Octo- 
ber. For the major 
part of the summer 
many varieties are 


in flower. 


Madonna lilies, 
Cascade strain 


Lilies For June 
CANDIDUM CASCADE STRAIN. A vigorous seed 
grown strain of the fragrant white Madonna Lily. Late 
June. To 6 feet. Ea. 60c, 90c; Doz. $6.50, $9.00. 
FLAMINGO The cup-shaped blooms are luminous 
flamingo pink over orange. Early June. To 3 feet. Ea. 
$1.20; Doz. $12.00. 
HANSONII Clear yellow Turkscaps in mid-June. To 
4 feet. Ea. $1.25; Doz. $13.50 


Lilies For July 
AURELIAN Large flaring semi-trumpets, ivory 
through yellows to apricot. Late July. To 5 feet. Ea. 
$2.50; Doz. $25.00. 
BRENDA WATTS A vivid grenadine-red hybrid 
with outward-facing, recurved blooms. Healthy and 
prolific. Early July. To 5 feet. Ea. $1.20; Doz. $12.00. 
CENTIFOLIUM HYBRIDS A magnificent group of 
contemporary white trumpet lilies. Probably the finest 
of them all. Early July. To 6 feet. Ea. 30c, 45c, 75c; 
Doz. $3.00, $4.50, $7.50. 
SUPERBUM Our native American Turkscap with 
tiers of soft orange-yellow blooms. Mid to Late July. 
5 to 9 feet. Ea. 35c; Doz. $3.50. 


Lilies For August 
AURATUM The beloved Gold-banded Lily of Japan. 
White, sweetly fragrant. Early to mid-August. To 5 
feet. Ea. 85c, $1.00; Doz. $9.25, $10.50. 
HENRYI Many smallish recurved blooms of soft 
orange-yellow. Early to mid-August. 4 to 8 feet. Ea. 
60c, 90c;: Doz. $6.00, $9.00 
SARGENTIAE Similar to the Regal Lily but August 
flowering. To 6 feet. Ea. $1.25; Doz. $12.50. 
SPECIOSUM RED CHAMPION An American grown 
strain of the well-known Rubrum Lily. The recurved 
blooms are white marbled with crimson. Late August 
to 5 feet. Ea. $1.20; Doz. $11.00 


Lilies For Fall 
FORMOSANUM A fragrant pure white trumpet lily. 
If planted in some quantity this is generally in flower 
from September until mid-October. Ea. 45c; Doz. $4.50. 


There are many other lilies available over this same period and the 
range of both shape and color is much wider than is commonly realized. 


GARDEN LILIES 


ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL 
Spoonerville Road, North Springfield, Vermont 
Partial List Sent on Request. 

FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 
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YEW HOUSEPLANTS 
$ 5:95 


Cash with or 
der Shipped 
express collect 


PHILODENDRON SELLOUM 

Beautiful new non-climbing philodendron from 
Brazil. Notched leaves somewhat like Mon- 
stera. Easy to grow. Can stand near-freez- 
ing. Plants 18-24 inches tall, 6-inch clay pots. 


ARALIA SIEBOLDI (FATSHEDRA) 
Glossy, large emerald-green, star-shaped 
leaves. Plants 12-18 inches tall, 5-inch clay 
pots. $3.95 
Cash with order. Express charges collect 


FINE ORCHIDS 
25 new African Violets 
25 varieties Philodendron 
Tropical foliage houseplants 
Please send 25c for color catalog. 


NEW AFRICAN VIOLET 

MARTHA GIRL 

Scalloped girl foliage. Large sky-blue 

flowers. Our introduction. Lorge, double- 

crown plants, 3’ clay pots. Postpaid USA. 
$2.75 each — 3 for $7.50 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 


Rt. 6 Box 77-H Jacksonville 7, Florida 
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GARDENS 


**Designers of 
Distinctive Gardens”’ 


PHONE HAMILTON-S31 


Box 73, HAMILTON, MASS. 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our 
new illustrated catalog, sent on request 


REX D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 


Dept. B 





Mums That Can Take It 


by Chester D. Wedrick, 


LTHOUGH roses are my favorite 

flowers, and have been for many 
years, hardy garden chrysanthemums are 
getting to be a close second. The first great 
advance in wide popularity came with the 
advent of the single Korean hybrids, intro- 
duced by the late Alex Cumming, of Bristol, 
Connecticut, which were quickly followed 
by double flowers of all types in a bewilder- 
ing array of colorations from many breed- 
ers. I have tried most of these, and must 
admit there were innumerable ones that 
never deserved to be introduced, although 
many were beauties. With improved bloom 
form, a lack of hardiness and a loss of vigor 
occurred in many sorts 


Knowing that E. S. Boerner of Newark, 
New York, had developed a lot of hardier 
hybrids, with rubellum 
blood in their makeup, I secured eight kinds 
in the Spring of 1951 for testing purposes. 
The sturdy plants were potted in good soil 
in 4” pots. Growth was very vigorous and 
healthy, and soon they were transplanted 
to the garden. As the season advanced, it 
was easy to see that they had vigor and 
health that outclassed all other kinds. With 
no spray used of any kind, not a leaf yel- 
lowed until late Fall, although the Koreans 
suffered badly 


Chrysanthemum 


The first to show color was Seagull, in 
late August, with huge, white, creamy- 
centered flowers, over four inches across, on 
sturdy two and one-half foot plants that 
They lasted until early 
unseasonably hot wea- 


needed no staking. 
October when the 
ther, up to 90°, finished them. 


Swallow, a fully-double, irregular-petaled 
flower of soft coral, changing to buff color 
persisted until late November 


Kildeer, two and one-half feet tall, 
started blooming in early September; it 
bore arresting golden-bronze, double flow- 


Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


ers, with fringed petalage changing to 
yellow. Furthermore, the three-inch blooms 
proved to be both durable and frost resist 

ant — in this respect equaling the pompons. 


Tanager, three inches across, with double 
crimson to cherry-red flowers, started to 
flower in mid-September; it did not mind 
the hot spell and lasted well into November. 


Canary, two and one-half feet tall, pro- 
duced its first bloom in September, but the 
hot spell seemed to affect it adversely. With 
cooler weather and the removal of dam- 
aged blooms, its beautiful canary-yellow, 
three-and-one-half-inch blooms, developed 
splendidly; the early freeze damaged it. 


Grosbeak, three feet in height, began to 
flower in September; it has one of the love- 
liest colors in existence — pure pink, with a 
bronze centre. When cooler days came, both 
color and size improved in its three and one 
half inch flowers. Best of all, it seemed to be 
surprisingly frost resistant. 


Thrush is a strong-growing double sort of 
indescribable peach, with golden tones. It 
began to bloom in September, with flowers 
as large as Seagull. In addition, it has dis- 
tinctive silvery leaves and long stems for 
cutting; it is rather frost resistant. 


Although I like them all, if I were re- 
stricted to one sort, my choice would be 
Goldfinch. Its vigorous three-foot plants, 
with top-notch foliage, produce a lavish 
profusion of four-inch blooms from late 
September on. What is more, it came 
through the hard freeze of late October 
practically uninjured and lasted until late 
November. While visitors admired them 
all, this was their prime favorite. There are 
many yellows, but on a dull day in the 
Fall, Goldfinch produces a spectacular dis 
play which seems to give a joyous uplift 
that no words can express. 





Organic Concentrate 


Conditions and Vitalizes Your Soil 


in ONE Application 


AAC, oO cpt A MOLE gO 
100 16S. NET 


The more chemicals you use in soil treatment, the more 
your soil will need HYPER-HUMUS, the living organic 
concentrate. Remember, chemical soil conditioners add 


no LIVING matter to your soil. 
HYPER-HUMUS is recommended for 


. OLD and NEW LAWNS, 


Shrubs, Roses, Fall Plantings, Potted Plants. Everything that GROWS 


needs HYPER-HUMUS 


Looking for a PUBLISHER? 


ook-length manuscript you would like to 
sed. published’ Learn about our unusual plan whereby 
your book can be published, promoted and distributed on i en 
& professiona) basis. We consider al! types of work. such as = 
fiction, biography, poetry, scholarly and religious books. { puD 
etc. New authors welcome. For more information, write for 
valuable booklet HO It’s free 
Vantage Press, Inc. 120 W. 31 St., 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blod., p= Nala 28 


4t your leading Garden Supply Dealer. Write for FREE folder today. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


NEWTON, N.J. 


u have a 
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Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


A Much Needed Book 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs. 

By Dr. Arthur Harcourt Graves. Wall- 

ingford, Conn.: Published by the 

author. $4.00. 

With amazing thoroughness and a keen and 
understanding eye to the needs of serious stu- 
dents of trees and shrubs and vines, Dr. Graves 
has produced a book which should prove invalu- 
able for many years and be in constant demand 
All too many technical plant guides are either 
poorly printed or scantily illustrated. Others deal 
only with native plants. Still others are cumber- 
some to handle out of doors where they are often 
most needed. A rich background of teaching ex- 
perience and a practical knowledge of the fact 
that native and cultivated plants are often found 
growing together give the text a solid foundation 
Happily, the year round characteristics of woody 
plants have not been overlooked in producing 
this manual for the Northeastern United States 
lo complete the usefulness of the book, the 
author has had the cooperation of Miss Maud H 
Purdy 
almost entirely from living plants. These two 
former staff members of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden can justly be proud of their work 


whose superb illustrations were drawn 


Wanted: A Green Thumb! 


The Green Thumb Story. By Jean 
Fiedler. New York: Holiday House. 
$1.75. 


Putting a literal interpretation on the phrase 
“‘a green thumb,”’ Peter, the hero of this child's 
story, goes searching for someone grocer, 
neighbor, or passer-by — who possesses such a 
sign of power to grow flowers. For Peter's yard 
consists of inferior soil, rocks, and rubble, and 
it is his dearest wish that it be filled with the 
abundant bloom of his neighbor's garden. Thus, 
with his neighbors’ help, Peter learns the garden- 
er's rites of hoeing, raking, planting, mulching 
and weeding. His final triumph is as happily and 
humanly rewarding as one could desire. De- 
lightfully illustrated in fitting colors, it might 
well serve to introduce a child to the vital en 
joyment of gardening 


To Study Its Flora 


Plants of Big Bend National Park. By W. 
B. McDougall & Omer Sperry. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 


$1.00. 


One of the chief interests among the natural 
phenomena of Big Bend National Park in Texas 
is its broad range of flora. In answer to the con- 
stant demand of hosts of visitors for a means of 
identifying some of the plants in its 707,895 
acres, the authors, after several years of study- 
ing the plant life of Big Bend, have prepared 
this excellent handbook. In it every means has 
been used to enable the average interested visi 
tor to locate and identify his selected specimen, 
despite lack of previous botanical training. 


In Woodland, Field and Marsh 


An Introduction to Wild Flowers. By 
John Kieran. New York: Hanover 
House. $2.50. 


If you are one of the innumerable admirers of 
John Kieran’s books on nature, you will doubt- 
less hail this latest volume with enthusiasm. 
Intended for the beginner, it avoids the botanical 
approach in favor of a Spring-to-Fall listing of a 
hundred wild flowers. Each of these is illustrated 
in color by Tabea Hoffman 

Mr. Kieran’s primary concern is to furnish the 
reader with a description of where he can find 
the flower, its height and proportions, and some 
of the special characteristics which, with the 
fine illustrations, will help in identification 

True to his nature, however, and for which 
trait Mr. Kieran incorporates 
much old lore on the ancient use of flowers 
loose-strife fed to oxen “that they might work in 
; and soapwort for washing in “rural 


he Is beloved, 
as 


harmony” 
England in olden times.”’ As informally and con- 
versationally informative as always, this labor 
of love of author and illustrator should merit 
appreciation by those who have “‘always wanted 
to know’ 
the first step 


about wild flowers and desire to take 


Soil Monograph 


Alkali Soils. By W. P. Kelley. New York: 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. $5.00. 


As stated by the author, “This monograph is 
intended primarily for research workers, college 
and university teachers of soils and agronomy, 
irrigation, drainage and soil conservation experts 
in arid and semi-arid regions and students of 
soils." Numerous tables and charts are used to 
elucidate this highly technical phase of agronomy 


RHODODENDRONS =: 37%6 


Photo: Rhododendrons planted 3 yrs. 
Insert: Kalmia, on orrivol. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


2-Yr. (fruit likely 1954). Any 
two: $8.00. 3-year-olds, two 
for $10.50 


DWARF FRUITS 


Nectarines 
Plums 
Apricots 


Young 
Dwarfs 
Bear 


hel 
~-6 


Apples 
Pears 
Peaches 


FALL 1952 CATALOG 
describing many other kinds of trees, 
shrubs, etc. sent FREE with each 
order or for 10c (25c west of Iowa). 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


October 1952 


Fine Young Plants, 12-in. High. Slender 
now, will grow bushy. Small Ball of earth. 
Pay express (about 8c a plant) on arrival. 


RHODODENDRON Maximum, white in July . 
RHODODENDRON Catawhbiense, rose in June . 
RHODODENDRON Carolina, pink in May . 
KALMIA (Mtn. Laurel), pink-white in June . ; 


ALSO LARGER: Any five of above 1% ft. BB bushy spe- 
cimens (4 years older, 12 times heavier) for $16.75. 





OFFER A 
5 each of 4 named 
varieties at left 
20 plants 
$14.50 


OFFER B 
25 each of 4 named 
varieties at left 
100 plants 
$48.50 


(Per 100) 
. $37.50 
$58.00 
$58.00 
$42.00 














Bargains in Sturdy Young Shade Trees 


(10) = (100) 
ACER (Maple) 
Rubrum (Red Maple).... . 4-6 ft. $15.00 $125.00 
6-8 ft. 18.00 150.00 
saccharum (Sugar Maple) 4-6 ft. 14.00 125.00 
6-8 ft. 20.00 180.00 
BETULA alba (White Birch). 2-3 ft. 8.00 60.00 
populifolia (Gray) 4-6 ft. 15.00 95.00 
popyrifera (poper) 4-5 ft. 18.00 125.00 
CORNUS florida (Dogwood) 4-6 ft. 22.50 180.00 
JUGLANS nigra (Walnut).. 4-5 ft. 11.00 80.00 
LIQUIDAMBAR (Sweet 
Gum) 
LIRIODENDRON (Tulip) 
PLATANUS (Amer 
Sycamore) 


120.00 
95.00 


4-5 ft. 14.00 
4-5 ft. 12.50 





4-5 ft. 12.50 95.00 


All these varieties will grow 50° better next summer if planted this 
fall instead of next spring. 5 of one kind at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate. 


(100) 
85.00 
55.00 
95.00 


(10) 

10.00 
6.50 

11.00 


4-5 ft 
5-6 ft. 
4-5 ft. 


POPLAR Carolina.... 


QUERCUS (Oak) 
Palustris (Pin Ook) 
Borealis (rubra) Red Oak 
SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica (Weeping) 
Wisconsin (Hardy Wpg.) 
Golden Weeping (Niobe) 
SORBUS (Mountain Ash) 
TILIA (American Linden) 
ULMUS (American Elim) 
pumila (Siberian) 


160.00 
160.00 


5-6 ft 
5-6 ft. 


25.00 
25.00 


4-5 ft. 
4-5 ft 
4-5 ft. 
4-5 ft. 
4-5 ft 
5-6 ft 
5-6 ft. 


9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
19.00 
15.00 


18.00 
15.00 


Highlands, N.J. (Dept. H-3) 


Please note change. We hove moved from New York after 
75 years to better serve our growing business. 














WINTER WONDER WINDOW 
Be Ready for indoor gardening 


Fastens on like a storm window in the 
Fall. Lets sun in — keeps plants cool 

adds space. Indulge your yearnings for 
seedlings in February or really thrifty 
house plants. Made of sturdy wood, 
clean glass, is 34’ x 12" x 29". Comes 
complete with metal liner, heating unit. 
$40.00 F.O.B. Write for particulars or 
come in and see for yourself. Open daily. 














e dmaying Aew 

“YZ, BOUQUET TULIPS 
V4 st size 

i. ade only 65¢ 


Brighten your garden ond as 


d your frends with this 


novelty Each bulb 


/ 

/ / produces 4 or more brilliant 
} fi ry red blossoms on 
vj stem about 20 inches h 


\ 7 ORDER NOW 


AIKEN NURSERY, Inc., 128T 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 














SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use Beautiful gray 
green color blends with 

garden picture 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden. Show 
Garden also. Tie-on 
and Pot Labels 

HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











The World’s Finest Roses 


ARE GROWN BY 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World’s Largest Rose Growers 


NEWARK ye x NEW YORK 


3 to 5 year healthy selected trees, 6’ to 
14” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue Spruce, 
Scotch Pine, Red Pine, Norway Spruce, 
Canadian Hemlock. Postpaid at planting 
time. For complete Evergreen Catalog 
write [MUSSER FORESTS, me &J 


yy 


KOE Be ak THSs 


ie 


hoto: Genereur 


P 
Gardens by the sea was the theme of this year’s Summer Show of the North Shore Horticul- 


tural Society at Manchester, Mass. 


The silver medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 


Society was awarded to Mrs. W. H. Moore for the feature display set up by her superintend- 


ent, Frank Maitland. A 
I 


silver certificate of the North Shore Society was awarded to Mrs. 


C. Bartlett for the foreground planting staged by her superintendent, Gus Hyllman 





Mass. Horticultural Society Doings 


Mr. Nehrling at Horticultural Congress 

Mr. Arno H. Nehrling, executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, repre- 
sented the Society at the 13th International 
Horticultural Congress, held in London, Septem- 
ber 8-15. The Congress, which was last held in 
Berlin, Germany, in 1938, meets to determine 
and discuss matters dealing with international 
horticultural policies 

After the meeting, Mr. Nehrling, who was ac- 
Mrs. Nehrling, visited nurseries 
and gardens in England, Holland, 
Italy and France 


companied by 
Germany, 


Harvest Show 

The annual Harvest Show of the Society will 
be held at Horticultural Hall, October 8-10. As 
usual, Fall flowers, fruit and vegetables will be 
featured. Since the Show is being held in conjunc- 
tion with the New England Begonia Society, 
there will be large displays of choice begonias and 
house plants. There is no admission 


Chrysanthemum Show 

Both indoor and outdoor types of chrysanthe- 
mums will turn Horticultural Hall into a blaze of 
color at the Society's 123rd Annual Chrysan- 
themum Show which opens on November 6th and 
4 collection of winter- 
along with 


continues through the 9th 
flowering begonias will also be shown, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas arrangements of 
the Boston School of Flower Arrangement con- 
ducted by Mrs. Arthur P. Teele. 


Wild Flower Field Trip 

The second annual Field Trip of the New 
England Wild Flower Preservation Society will 
take place on Cape Cod on Saturday, October 
25, under the leadership of Mr. Wilfrid Wheeler, 
who has done much to save our native holly 

Members will visit attractive stands of this 
beautiful tree, including the ancient one on the 
Fritze estate in West Barnstable. The Whitney 
estate, in Woods Hole, where splendid specimens 
of English holly, Ilex aquifolium, flourish will also 
be seen. Most of the time will be spent at Ashu- 
met Farm, in Falmouth, where Mr. Wheeler will 
explain his work with hybrid hollies, and where 
there are unusual hollies of various species, as 
well as native ones, to be admired. The trip will 
demonstrate conservation in practice 

Members and friends of the Society interested 
in taking the trip should communicate with Miss 
Tobey, secretary of the Society, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, for further details 


Pennsylvania Flower Show School 
The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 
announces a Fifth Course in the Flower Show 
Judging School to be held October 21-24, 1952 in 
the Strawbridge and Clothier Auditorium. Anne 
Wertsner Wood is to speak on Landscape Design 
and Mrs. Frances F. Merriam on “Color and 
Design.’ This is the last in a set of five courses 
on the subject and can serve also as a refresher 
club judges already ac- 
Felix is chairman. 


for garden 
Mrs. Samuel P. 


session 
credited 
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The Garden Club of Mlinois 


The Garden Club of Hlinois, Inc., will present 
its Fifteenth Flower Show School in Fullerton 
Hall, Art Institute, Chicago, on October 22-23 
Course IV, as outlined in the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs “Handbook,” will be used 

Mrs. John R. Salois of Dallas, Texas, who is 
Accrediting Chairman for the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs, Inc., will give the lecture 
on “Flower Show!Practice.”” Dr. Paul R. Krone, 
Michigan State College, will present the lectures 
on “Horticulture 

Mrs. Marie Johnson Fort of Griffin, Georgia, 
nationally known lecturer on flower arrange 
ment, will present the Flower Arrangement 
lectures in the course on Thursday, October 23rd 

Further information about this school may be 
obtained from The Garden Club of Ilinois head 


quarters in The Palmer House 


The Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts Observes 25 Years of 
Achievement 

The Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 
will observe its 25th birthday at its Annual Meet- 
ing, to be held at the New Ocean House, Swamp 
scott, October 17. It will also be honored by hav 
ing as its'guests on October 15, the New England 
Region, Mrs. E. Carlisle Baker, with Regional 
Director, and the Board of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs, with Mrs. G. C. Spillers 
of Oklahoma, President 

The Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 
was organized in October, 1927, with 14 clubs as 
the nucleus. Prior to this date, several meetings 
were held at the suggestion of Mr. E. I. Farring 
ton, Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticu!- 
tural Society, to consider the organization of a 
state group. Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., was 
chosen the first President and Mrs. H. H. Bux 
ton the first Corresponding Secretary. With this 
able leadership, a sound foundation was laid, 
with horticulture and conservation as the main 
features. The purpose as expressed in its constitu 
tion was “to coordinate the interests of the gar 
den clubs of the state, and to bring them into 
closer relations of mutual helpfulness by associa 
tion, conferences and correspondence 

Two years later, in 1929, the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs was formed. As a charter 
member, Massachusetts gave to the National 
organization its First Acting President, Mrs 
Motley, Jr., its First Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. H. H. Buxton; and its First Treasurer, Mrs 
Albert E. Fowler 

In this brief summary, it is impossible to re- 
cord the numerous activities, but the following 
are among its notable achievements: legislative 
action on many measures, including, billboard 
control and conservation; horticultural con- 
ferences monthly; the establishment of a School 
of Applied Gardening for beginners and advanced 
groups; and junior garden club work and road 
side improvement. Other activities include 
courses for flower show exhibitors and judges and 
participation in flower shows of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Also established 
was the Margaret Motley Scholarship, offered to 
a student at the University of Massachusetts 
Mr. Daniel J. Foley, present editor of HORTI- 
CULTURE, was the first recipient. Since 1941, 
40 Certificates of Honor bave been awarded to 
garden club members and organizations for out- 
standing service over a period of years 

During World War II, garden clubs of the 
Federation offered their services generously 
Horticultural therapy in service hospitals of the 
state developed into the Garden Club Service, 
which is incorporated as a permanent expression 

See page 402 
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Complete Landscape 


and 


Garden Service 


The best, hardy ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs, vines 
and herbaceous perennials 


You will find a trip to our 200 acre Nursery 
both interesting and profitable. 


\ full line of selected Garden Tools, Grass Seeds, 
Fertilizers, Insecticides, Bird Houses, 
Garden Hose, Peat, etc. 


October is an excellent month for evergreen planting. 
We would be happy to help you select those that 
would be best for you. 


Our beautifully illustrated Catalog is sent free on request.) 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. “rier tishlends Nurs 








MOST 
EFFECTIVE 


WEED KILLERS 


Wilsons surer-strencth WEED KILLER 


Wilson's SUPER-STRENGTH WEED KILLER etc. Simply apply with watering can, hand 
is so powerful it kills all kinds of vegetation sprayer or power sprayer — easily washed 
out with clear water. Should not be com 
pored to other Weed Killers since it contains 


for ot least a full year — both foliage and 
roots are destroyed permanently. Eliminates 
unsightly weeds (including poison ivy) from a special wetting agent. Dilute | part Weed 
driveways, walks, tennis courts, yard areas Killer to 50 parts water 


1 Qt. $.75; 1 Gal. $2.00; 5 Gals. $9.00 


CRAB-NOT CRAB-NOT with 2, 4-D 
Kills Crab Grass Kills all weeds in lawns 
POTASSIUM CYANATE POTASSIUM CYANATE with 2, 4-D 


Controls all types of broad leaf weeds as 
well as crab grass and chickweed, leaving 
turf grasses unharmed 











The new wonder-working miracle that kills 
crab grass and chickweed only, leaving turf 
grasses unharmed 


401. (treats 1400 sq. ft.) $1.00 4 Oz. (treats 1400 sq. ft.) $1.25 
16 Oz. (treats 5000 sq. ft.) $2.95 16 Ox. (treats 5000 sq. ft.) $3.50 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FERTILIZERS 


PLANT FOODS HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 
WEED KILLERS DEPT. A., BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 

















Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


Virginia Bluebells 


change to 
open. Will 
ituralizing 
daffodils 
3 eye size, 8 for 


3to 5 eye size, 5 for 


5 to 10 eye size, 3 for 
All will bloom next spring 


We pay the postage on orders for $2.00 or more 


Add 25¢ on any order less than $2.00 
I VW 

Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 





GREENHOUSE 


THIS MODEL $395 


n that will give 
than buildings 

ons for easy 

by 11 ft.r 


te for 


gilable. Wr 


row RARE Greenhouse Plants 


postpaid $4.00 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON WN 








Y . DES PLAINES 


AMAZING HOLLAND 


AMARYLLIS 


,Beoones DURING HOLIDAYS 
1 f Mammoth § and perfect 
ally four to frequ sently fol 
wed by second. R olors. Specially 
treated to bloom in 6 to 8 weeks after pot 
ng not months. Start in tight ex 

' wth day by day. Supply 
from Holland early 


owers ze 


form 8 stem 


hest 


ting to watch gre i 
limited. Bulbs 
November 

RICH RED $3.75 ea. 3 for $10.00 ppd. 


PURE WHITE $4.00 ea. 3 for $10.75 ppd. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS INC. 


Dept. AT ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N.Y. 


FREE. New tolog & Hand Book of Holland Bulbs 
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Inspecting one of the gardens in the Backyard Improvement Contest are Mrs. E 
E. Sohier Welch, 


Turner, Mrs 


Baker, John ft 


Backyard Improvement Contest 


Back in 1929 when the Boston 
Association wanted to clean up the slum areas in 
1, it sponsored a Backyard Beauti- 
That year 


Tuberculosis 


the South Enc 
fication Contest to promote this aim 
12 yards entered the Contest, and today, 
ifter 23 years, than 300 city backyards in 
the South End and Roxbury participated 

rhe purpose of the Contest is not only to clean 
up the bac kyards, 
gardens and outdoor living areas. Over the years, 


only 


but also to develop them into 


t has been a revelation to watch dump heaps 
become flower and vegetable gardens that are a 
pride to their owners and a pleasure to neigh- 
bers and passers-by. More than anything a new 
garden acts as an inspiration to others to garden 

From the time the Contest opens in the Spring, 
a special worker cooperates with the contestants 
give them advice on planning, planting and 
maintenance. Seeds, plants, supplies and equip- 


ment are donated by business concerns, public 


and private organizations and friends of the As 


sociation. In the Fall, prizes are again offered by 


friends and garden lovers 


Red Rose Rent Day 


Francis Meilland, the French hy bridizer of the 
Happiness, at the traditional 
Red Rose Rent ¢ eremony held at the Conard- 
Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa., September 6 
Phe ceremony itself dates back to 1731, 
John, Thomas and William Penn granted to 
William of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, 5000 acres of land subject to the 
The historic cere- 
mony has evolved into a day devoted to the rose, 


was honored 


when 


Penn, grandson 


rental of one red rose annually 
including the introduction of new varieties, honor 
and garden celebrities and rose lovers 

Eden and Cinderella, a miniature, 
the 
Mr 


to rose 
Confidence, 
boutonniere rose, varieties 


were new rose 


Meilland 


ntroduced to America by 


Course in Horticulture 

George A 
designer and horticulturist, 
the 15-week 


which will be 


well-known landscape 
will again conduct 
Horticulture, 
Harvard Uni- 


Sweetser, 


course im general 


given at Sever Hall, 


Carlisle 
Mrs. Clifford Parcher and Mrs. Ester Jackson. 


Mass., beginning Tuesday 
30 PM 
and old, 


all-inclusive course of study, 


versity, Cambridge, 


evening, October 28, at 7 


Home owners, both new will benefit 


from the which will 
cover soils, vegetables, ornamental plants, dis 
eases and pests and planning the home grounds 

The 
versity Extension of the 
ment of Education, 
write 


is under the auspices of the Uni 
Massachusetts Depart 
and the fee is $10.00. For 
to the University Ex- 
tension, Department of Education, 200 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass., or to George A. Sweetser, 63 
Forest St., Wellesley Hills, Mass 


course 


more information, 


Scholarship at Harvard 


The Department of Landscape Architecture, 
Ciraduate School of Design, Harvard University, 
is offering a scholarship for the 
1952-53. Candidates must 
B.A. degree, or equivalent, within the past four 
The scholarship will be 
of 


interest in the field of landscape 


academic year, 


have received their 
vears awarded on the 
basis scholastic standing and evidence of 
architecture 
Further inquiries should be before 
November 1, 1952, and should be addressed to 
The Chairman, Dept. of Land. Arch., Robinson 


Hall, Harvard Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass 


received 


University Flower Show 


November 7-9 the dates of the 40th 
Annual Horticultural Show of the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, to be staged in the cage 
of the Curry S. Hicks Physical Education Bldg 

The yearly last 
record-breaking attendance of 21,556, represents 
the work of the students in the departments of 
Floriculture, Food Technology, Forestry and 
Wildlife Management, Landscape Architecture, 
Olericulture and Pomology. In addition, the 
Holyoke and Northampton Florists’ and Gar- 
deners’ Club will feature chrysanthemum 


are 


event, which vear drew a 


and 
rose exhibits 

Cash prizes for student displays covering 100 
square feet will be awarded by the Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture and the Massa- 
chusetts Nurserymen’s Association. No charge 
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Our Catalog Lists the following New 
England Grown Hardy Garden Materials 


AZALEAS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
COTONEASTERS 

FLOWERING CRABAPPLES 
EVERGREENS 

BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS 
HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS 

iRIS 

HYBRID LILACS 

LILIES 

PEONIES 

PERENNIALS AND ROCK PLANTS 
PHLOX 

RHODODENDRONS 

ROSES 

SHRUBS 

DECIDUOUS AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CLIMBING PLANTS 


WESTON NURSERIES INC. 


FRANKLAND ST., HOPKINTON, MASS. 
85 WINTER ST., WESTON 93, MASS. 


Hopkinton 2011 Wellesley 5-3431 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula 
tion, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24 
1912, of HORTICULTURE, published monthly at 
Boston, Mass., for September 1, 1952 
State of Massachusetts 
County of Suffolk 
a Notary Public, in a 
aid, personally appe 

ing been duly sworn a 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
HORTICULTURE and that the following 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true stat 
ownership, © agement, etc., of the aforesaid publica 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit; 

addresses of th iblisher, 

editor, managing ¢ and business man are 
Publisher: Massachuse sits Horticultural Socie ty 300 
Mass Boston 
Editor: Daniel J. Foley 
Managing Editor: None 
Business Manager: Arno HH 

2. That the owner 

Massachusetts Hortic ultur al Society 
Boston 

Johu S. Ames, Pres., North Easton, Mass 

Oliver Wolcott, Vice-Pres., Hamilton, Mass 

George Lewis, Jr., Viee-Pres., Sherborn, Mass 

Stedman Buttrick, Treas., Concord, Mass 

$. That the known bondholders. mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding | per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
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Foliage Plants 
From page IS4 


All of the should be 
watered thoroughly once a week and more 
often if the soil becomes completely dry 
Mulching with peat or sphagnum moss will 
should be 


philodendrons 


help retain moisture. Foliage 
washed monthly to rid it of dust and keep 
and liquid plant food 


the surface glossy, 


should be applied at the same time 


A New Tradescantia 

Also making house-plant news is a trade 
(spiderwort) that grows upright 
Actually introduced in 1870 from Peru, 
Tradescantia reginae was named for the 
Queen of the Belgians. It is royal purple 
and green brushed with silver, and holds its 
head up regally. Another purple and green 
plant staging a comeback was introduced 
about that same time. This is Calathea 
lietzei from Brazil. Mature leaves are about 
six inches long, mature plants about a foot 
The two-toned tops of the leaves are 
light etchings; the 
undersides. 


scantia 


high. 
centered with artistic 


lavender is on the Calatheas 
should be grown in full shade in a place 
suitable for ferns, and repotted and divided 
in the Summer. Warm temperatures are a 


must, the minimum being about 65°. 


Calathea or Maranta 

calatheas are 
the marantas that known as 
“prayer plants,” because the leaves fold up 
at night. First introduced in the late 
1880's, marantas are named for a Venetian 
botanist of the 16th century. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion among horticulturists as 


Often confused with the 
used to be 


new” Calathea vandenheckei 
Maranta vandenheckei. At 
having 


to whether the “ 
is not actually 
any rate, it is an attractive plant, 
dark green leaves lined with silver or white 
and the color in 
jagged streaks at the edges. 
undersides of the leaves are rich, 
Marantas must abundance of 
water, heat and humidity when growing, 
but must be kept reasonably dry after 
Zrowth is completed until repotted during 
the Spring months. 


same 
The stems and 


down the center 
wine red, 


have an 


A Dainty Palm 


We know how popular palms were in the 
gay "90's, and my mother tells the story of a 
friend in Maryland whose only house plant 
was a palm grown from a date seed that 
finally got so big it reached the ceiling of 
the parlor. The modern version of this is the 
dwarf palm, Collinia elegans, which does 
not exceed three or four feet at maturity, 
but gives the graceful effect for which 
palms were favored. It has the tolerance of 
shade and drainage characteristic of palms. 


Modern house plants have come a long 
way from the jungle, a long way from the 
stove house and a long way from the palm 
in the parlor. No longer are these plants 
collectors items only. They are part of our 
way of life, and the “revival” 
continue well into the future. 


promises to 


*YES, AND WE'VE § 
FOUND PRIVACY Ff 
IS PLEASANT IN 
EVERY SEASON.” 


“| SEE YOU HAVE 
JUST PUT UP A 
WALPOLE SCREEN 
FENCE LIKE OURS.” 


WALPOLE 
CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 


Gives you absolute privacy — protection, 
too — and long years of care-free beauty. 
Easy to erect and can be shipped any- 
where. Post and Rail, Picket, and Hurdle 
styles also. Send for catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 


Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 


SDPOADDLOL LDL LIPID LI Lp 


§ Sensational 
§ Introductions for the 


NARCISSUS 
CONNOISSEUR 
MT. HOOD 


Newest and best all-white trumpet 
type. Flower of tremendous size. 


$1.75 per 3; $6.00 per doz. 


DUKE OF WINDSOR 
Giant flaring, orange yellow cup on 
huge creamy-white perianth. 

$1.75 per 3; $6.00 per doz. 


UNSURPASSABLE 
Really gorgeous all yellow flower 
of phenomenal size. 

$2.75 per doz.; $20.00 per 100 
Our beautiful new all-color cata- 
§ log shows above and many other 
fine varieties of Narcissus, Tulips, 
Lilies, etc. 


ADDRESS: DEPT. H 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 


92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-6138 


VLE AP LP OLPVLP AP OLD 


| 
a 


ROBERT 


MRS. BARTON'S 
GARDEN SHOP 


IN A LOVELY 
jARDEN AT 

75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 | 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

Unusual containers in alabaster and 

old metals. 

accessories. 

Write for catalog 


Lead and Stone garden 


101 











WOOD-ROSE CORSAGE 


Ideal for Fall or Winter. This beautiful, scented 
orsage, designed and styled by Sophia Naum 
burg, has a Deodar Wood-Rose from California 
at the center, with a cluster of rare Hawaiian 
Miniature Wood-Roses at the side. Velvet 
leaves of chocolate brown, moss green and char 
treuse, with corsage ribbons to match, complete 
the exquisite picture ober ¢, ready to wear and 
ft boxed, $3.50 postpa 
*" FLORAL ART, the Flower Arranger's Paradise, 
Dept. HO-10, 405 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N. J. 





Frost & Higgins Co. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 
Landscaping 
Big Tree Moving 
Rare Trees and Shrubs 
Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
Cavity Work Spraying 
Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 














RARE MINIATURES 


Largest collection of rarely 
offered exquisite miniature bulbs. 
e BULBS 
e CORMS 
e TUBERS 
Send today For Our 
Fascinating Booklet 


ALEXANDER IRVING HEIMLICH 


71 Burlington St. WOBURN, MASS. 











HARDY AMARYLLIS 


se Magic Lily)—-delight 
ant now 


LYCOMS SQUAMIGERA Japan 
y fragrant lavender-rose bloom ate summer 
10 circumference bulbs, yumtx 
erence bu 
ireumference bulbs 
reumference bull 
mference bult 


interesting 


Amaryllis LUDWIG 
bulb folders now read 


JOHNSON BROS. 
P. O. BOX 463 


hn 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


City Gardeners 
From page 389 


fecting not only the actual gardeners, but 
their families as well, is an abundant supply 
of fresh garden vegetables during the Sum 

mer and a substantial supply for preserving 
wherever the gardener is so inclined. Then, 
too, there is the educational factor in that 
so many people have learned to care better 
for their gardens and to grow better plants 
by knowing what, how and when to plant. 

Probably this is one of the few projects 
of its type, starting with a Victory Garden, 
that has endured through the years. It is 
the direct result of careful planning and 
persistent effort by the members and offi- 
cials of the Garden Society and the cooper- 
ation of the Park Department. Certainly 
the city of Boston can be justly proud of 
what has been accomplished. It is an excel- 
lent example of community enterprise 
carried out at low cost. 

Obviously, the question of water supply 
is of paramount importance. Here, it is ac- 
complished by a pipe line system through- 
out the area, with outlets conveniently 
spaced, thus enabling all gardeners to ob- 
tain sufficient water when needed. This 
problem has for several years been super- 
vised by N. A. Campbell and John Otis, 
with Peter Donovan as an able lieutenant. 
This yearly assignment has required many 
hours of back-breaking toil along with in- 
telligent direction. 

Other leaders to whom the gardeners are 
indebted are: Henry Wendler; J. J. Mur- 
phy, former Commissioner; Fred Bunker; 
Frank R. Kelley, present Commissioner; 
James A. Walsh, Deputy Commissioner; 
John English, Area Supervisor; Richard J. 
Shruhan; and Mrs. Raymond E. Drew. 

















With Fall planting still going on, especially in 
the warmer parts of the country, readers can look 
into the bulb catalog of W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 
with offices at PHILADELPHIA, PA., RIVERSIDE, 
CALIF., and CLINTON, LA 

Saier's Garden Magazine is not only a listing 
of seeds and plants, but also a manual of their 
culture. Rare kinds are offered. PIONEER SEED 
©O., DIMONDALE, MICH., is the address. 


Those wishing to grow orchids in the home 
may obtain plants from kr. H. GORE, BOX 211, 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA 


The handsome catalog of CARROLL. GARDENS, 
WESTMINSTER, MD., is given over to bulbs, peren- 


nials, roses and shrubs — all for planting now 


The year-around garden book of REX D 
PEARCE, MOORESTOWN, N. J., contains a large 
collection of seeds and plants for the home and 
garden, with emphasis on the unusual. 

The peony specialist, GEORGE W. PEYTON, 
WINDY HILL GARDENS, BOX NO. 3 RAPIDAN, VA., 
lists varieties of all types of peonies in his newest 


folder 


Clubs and Societies 
From page 399 


of appreciation to those who served. Garden 
Club Service includes full year-round Horticul- 
tural! Therapy in 19 Federal Service Hospitals. 
All federated ciubs are assigned to hospitals. This 
makes possible the distribution of flowers to wards 
throughout the year, the development of plant- 
ings in hospital areas; the establishment of 
gardens for patient participation; and the super- 
vision of work in sun-heated pits and green- 
houses. Gifts to “Seeds of Peace’ amounted to 
$160.00. A contribution of $1,888.00 was given 
for a motorized canteen for Britain. For this the 
Federation received a citation from British 
Government 


Photo: Wainwright 
Mrs. A. D. Cole, president of the 
Mass. Federation of Garden Clubs 


The most recent project has been to cooperate 
with National Council in the Blue Star Memorial 
Highway project. The first section was planted 
and dedicated on the Newburyport Turnpike, 
Route I, as “A Tribute to the Nation’s Armed 
Forces of World War II.” 

- Lorrre A. Leacu 
Federation Historian 


Plant Propagation for Youth 


The Arnold Arboretum’s policy of welcoming 
the public to study plant propagation and ex- 
plore the greenhouses is being extended to young 
people as well. Groups between the ages of nine 
and 16 are invited to attend sessions at the green 
houses on Saturday mornings, from 9 A.M. to 
noon. Walks will be taken out-of-doors, and field 
study will be emphasized. Lewis Lipp, head 
propagator at the Arboretum, will supervise the 
morning classes; he will be aided by an assistant 
and by members of garden clubs. 


The purpose of the course is to acquaint young 
people with the fascinating study of plant repro- 
duction and to make them aware of the signifi 
cant part nature plays in everyday life. 

The nature program will start on the second 
Saturday in October. More information about it 
may be had from local garden clubs and from 
Mr. Lipp, ArnoldArboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass 


HORTICULTURE 





Franklinia (Ben Franklin's Tree). Fragrant 
blooms and colored leaves in fall. 3 to 4 ft. 
native. $7.50 postpaid. 
Chinese (small, sweet) Chestnut. Nearly the 
same good nut as our vonished natives. 3 to 4 
feet. 2 for $5.95 postpaid. 
Kousa (June) Dogwood. Like our flowering 
dogwood, but a month later. Showy. 1 to 2 foot. 
$2.75 each postpaid. 
Bald-cypress (Taxedium). Toll, graceful — 
grows anywhere. 4 to 5 feet. $5.00 not postpaid. 
Epaulette Tree (Pterostyrax). Large panicles, 
white, fragrant bloom in June. 2 yeor (6 to 12 
inch) 2 for $1.90 postpaid (5 for $4.) 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H4 Highlands, N.J. (Formerly New York City, 


BULBS 


DREAM 
. | GARDEN 


COLLECTION 
25 May-flowering Tulips 
(5 each of five colors) 


25 Heralds of Spring 
6 Golden Daffodils 
3 Dutch Hyacinths 


Lo ha 





Order Now—Plant Now— 
A superb selection, attrac- 


Complete Planting Instructions 
tive to new home owners, 
or for small gardens. Mate, 


59 TOPSIZE BULBS $3 90 
attractive low cost gifts. post paid to any address e 


Full Color Holland Bulb Catalog FREE 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Dept. 14 — ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLAN REEN 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


por of OREGON GROWN df <5 
ROSES . . . in full color. a a 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN cows a y 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE. / 


ter 





HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS 


A post card will bring Folder C showing how 
easy it is to bring the birds to your garden with 
inexpensive feeders and foods 
fully on the birds for over forty years. Give some 
friend a Christmas Feeding Station. complete 
with seeds and cake for only $1.25. Read THE 
6 RULES FOR ATTRACTING WILD BIRDs. 
2087 Perry Rd 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS Norwalk, Conn. 


tested success 











TREE SURGEONS 
Specialists 

in every phase 

of tree surgery. 

Tel 


Manchester 300 


October 1952 








Searching for Acacia 
Dear Editors-\ have been searching for months to 
locate one or more small plants of Acacia pubes- 
cens. It occurred to me that some of your readers 
may know of a source of supply 
LoRRAINE CHARPON 
North Weymouth, Mass 


A Cure for Amaryllis Virus 
Dear Editor—In the January number 1951, 
article Amaryllis “ills.” I 
very much interested in it because my amaryllis 
had what that article described. It was written by 
Anne Rowland of Philadelphia, Pa 

I experimented with my bulbs. I took one 
teaspoon of formaldehyde to the quart of water 
bulb, pot 
and earth once every five days for three weeks 
Then I sunk the pot in the garden, took it up and 
put it in the cellar last Fall. In March I brought 
it up and put it in the window and at present two 


there 


Is an on the was 


and sprayed the entire plant, leaves, 


stems have seven-inch blossoms on them and the 
foliage is as clean as one could wish for, no sign of 
virus at all 

I am writing this in case some other person 
might like to save his amaryllis this way and I 
hope that the party who wrote that article will 
see my letter and have as good luck as I have 
had. I am very much pleased that I saved my 

are beautiful today. 
Mrs. Fannie Hearn 
Mound, Minn 


bulbs because they 


Who Has Violet Zygocactus? 
Dear Editor—My Christgnas 
thirty-five years old. It had two blooms open for 


cactus is only 
Thanksgiving this vear, and has bloomed con- 
stantly throughout the Winter. I picked the last 
three blossoms about June 1. I have 
and a white one with dark red 
petals. If any of 
a true dark red or a violet zygo- 
I would appreciate correspondence. The 
all horned zygocactus, 
Mrs. Harry Agnp1 
Portland, Oregon 


a white one, 
a salmon pink one, 


along all the your 


edging 
readers have 
cactus, 


cacti referred to here are 


Rose Comes When Blossoms Go 
Dear Editor—Although it is almost a year since I 
received your letter explaining that wooden 
roses are not roses at all, but the seed pods of 
Ipomoea tuberosa, a true morning glory growing 
in all tropical regions, I thought you might be 
interested to know that a friend of mine in 
Miami, Florida, planted seeds of this and now 
has a plant with yellow blossoms. Hawever, the 
forms after the 
just returned from Florida and found that a 
neighbor also is growing this plant which she 
says takes a vear to bear flowers 


“rose” blossoms disappear. I 


Miss B. Orrens 
Brookline, Mass 


CLEVER LITTLE GARDEN POEMS 
These Blooming Series by L. Young Correthers 
15 different booklets for sale by 
L. YOUNG CORRETHERS PUBLICATIONS 
P. O. Box 44 San Diego 12, Calif. 
50c each — 35c each in lots of 10 or more. 
May be used as Christmas Greetings. 





TO BE 
€P-TO-DATE on ROSES 
your garden should include: 


FIRE DANCE (#1019) 

The Gold Medal Rose for 1952. An 
exquisitely brilliant currant-red Rose 
with a novel shaped bud since each 
individual petal builds up to a sharp 
point in the center. The brilliant color 
in contrast to the light green leaves is 
most spectacular. 


Price $3.00 per plant; $30.00 per dozen 


FRED HOWARD (#1006) 


Golden yellow buds tinted light red, 
opening to broad blooms of rich buff- 
yellow. Vigorous grower and free 
blooming. An All American Winner 
for 1952. 


Price $2.75 per plant; $30.00 per dozen 


HELEN TRAUBEL (P.A.F.) 


Color varies from light pink to lumi- 
nous apricot in the unusually large, 
long buds that open up to glorious 
blooms. Very vigorous grower and 
an All American Winner for 1952. 


Price $2.75 per plant; $30.00 per dozen 
Shipped F.O.B. Madison 


Send for our 
beautifully illustrated catalog. 
Only 25¢ 

Lj 


Madison, Dept.D4 New Jersey 
Growers of the World's Finest 
Roses . . . Chrysanthemums. . . 

Other Perennials 


ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


“ected 
GREENHOUSE 


» Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. Ezyrected Green- 
houses are economical, 
attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 
and aluminum--no rust 
no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
glass, ready to assemble 
on your foundations 


FREE CATALOG 
On RfQuEST 


GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 


1518 W. ROSEDALE FORT WORTH, TEX 
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The hordy American Holly (Ilex 
Opeca) grows almost everywhere 
Its green leaves and red berries 
add a brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter 


SPECIAL OFFER: 

4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 
(from 3 inch pots) 

6 for $7.50 postpaid 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H5, Highlands, New Jersey 
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ANT BLUE PARR 


PAUL’ F FLOWERS. 


4 
BREMERTON, WASHINGTON REE 


PEONIES e IRISES 


BULBS « DAY LILIES « POPPIES 


Colorful Catalog Free 
Early orders advised 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 
J4'/2 Miles E. on U.S. 30, “The Peony City”* 
N OHIO 


= a VAN WERT, 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


In Modern Gardens 
MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
at Magnolia, Mass. Plants in bud. 
Tel. Mag. 1330 
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vely Dwarf Ornamental Crab 
Large Rose Red Blossoms 
Sturdy Plants. $6.50 F.O.B. Des Moines 
Supply Limited Order Now 
MANY OTHER FINE VARIETIES 


A.V. KELLER NURSERY CO. 


912 38th ST DES MOINES, IOWA 


‘ lowers, 


444 


Chrysanthemum Nightingale at the 


Photo: Genereur 
1951 Chrysanthemum Show 


3rd Annual Chrysanthemum Show 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Mass. 


2:00 to 10:00 P.NT.; 


Horticultural Hall, 


Vovember 6, 7, 
Saturday, 10:00 A.M 


The dates and the hours are 
10:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.N.; 


8, and 9: 


Boston, 


Friday, 


Thursday, 
1:00 to 10:00 P.M 


to 10:00 P.M.; Sanday, 











TREE WORK 


Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 

work at a reasonable c¢ 

& FRANKE, INC. 


OKLINI 


} 


WHITE 


04-4205 














Color, m and Design 
f New England Gardens 
A fast moving, illustrated lecture 


compositi 


f interest 


HELENE BOLL 


271 Beacon Street 


and inspiration 


Boston, Mass. 





An Ideal Gift For Your Gardening Friends 
A MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE 
MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 


Private Preview of the Spring Show 

Only members may have the very special 
privilege of previewing the annual New Eng- 
land Spring Flower Show and without 
charge. The entire Show is theirs to enjoy 
when everything is fresh and bright and be- 
fore the public is admitted. No tickets to 
buy; no crowds to hamper complete pleasure, 


Other Important Privileges 

A free subscription to HORTICULTURE, 
the Society's great national magazine 
devoted to gardening (Regular price $2.50 
a year 

\ free ticket to the Spring Show (Regularly 
$1.50 a free ticket to the Chrysan- 

Regularly $.80 

Opportunity to buy as many advance 
tickets to the Spring Show as desired at a 
reduced rate 


and 
themum Show 


sale 


Membership applications may be directed to the Executive Secretary, 


300 Massachusetts Aven 
Annual Membership $4.00 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


The full enjoyment of the Society's library 


one of the greatest horticultural collec- 
tions in all the world. Only members can 
borrow books and they can borrow them 
by mail no matter where they live 

A free copy of the Soc iet y's Y earbook (Regu- 
larly $1.00) 

Free use of the Society’s Employment Bu- 
reau to find gardening work or to employ 
gardening help 

“ree use of the Society's Book Department 
which will buy for you the books you 
want 

‘ree consultant service with horticultural 
experts by mail, by phone or by personal 
call. Any garden question will be answered 
gladly. 

free admissions to all the lectures given 
under the Society's auspices and to all 
classes conducted by the Society 


Anvo H. NEHRLING 
ue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Life membership $50.00. 
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“ge. (OMING EVENTS 


Oct. 3-5. Tyler, Tex. Texas Rose Festival of 
1952 

Oct. 4-5. Kansas City, Mo. Begonia Show, 
American Legion Bldg., Linwood and 
Paseo Sts 

Oct. 8-10. Boston, Harvest Show, Mass 
Horticultural Soc., 300 Massachusetts Ave 

Oct. 11-13. Berkley, Mass. Berkley Garden 
Club Flower Show 

Oct. 13. Stamford, Conn. Annual meeting, 
Federated Garden Clubs of Conn., Stam- 
ford Woman's Club. Lecture: “Lilies” by 
Dr. S. L. Emsweller 

Oct. 13-14. Minneapolis, Minn. Annual Meet- 
ing and Show, Roses, Inc., Radisson Hotel 
& Dayton Dept. Store 

Oct. 18-19. Norfolk, Va. Annual Rose Show, 
Tidewater Rose Soc., Granby High School 

Oct. 21-24. Philadelphia. Course V, Flower 
Show Judging School, Strawbridge & 
Clothier Auditorium 

Oct. 21,23,24. New Haven, Conn. Course IV, 
Second Flower Show Sx hool, Federated 
Garden Clubs of Conn., Y.W.C.A., Howe St 

Oct. 23-25. Buffalo, N. Y. Soil Conservation 
society Convention 

Oct. 23-25. Chicago. 1952 Flower Show 
School, Garden Club of Illinois, Fullerton 
Hall, Art Institute 

Oct. 24-25. New York. 8th Annual Chrysan- 
themum Show and Program, New York 
Botanical Garden with the cooperation of 
the Westchester, Northern N. J. and Long 
Island chapters of the National Chrysan- 
themum Soc., New York Botanical Garden 

Oct. 25-26. Wash., D. C. 5th Annual Inter- 
national Orchid Show of Washington, D. C., 
sponsored by the National Capital Orchid 
Society of Wash., American Security and 
Trust Co., 15th St. & Penn. Ave., N. W 

Nov. 2-9. National Flower Week. 

Nov. 6-8. Philadelphia. 1952 Congress, Amer- 
ican Horticultural Council, John Bartram 
Hotel 

Nov. 6-9. Boston. Chrysanthemum Show, 
Mass. Horticultural Soc., 300 Mass. Ave 

Nov. 6-9. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of 
Chrysanthemums & Fruits & Vegetables, 
Worcester Horticultural Soc., Horticultural 
Hall, 30 Elm St 

Nov. 7-9. Amherst, Mass. Horticultural Show, 
University of Mass 


Nov. 7-9. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum | 


Show, Penn. Horticultural Soc., with co- 
operation of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horti- 
cultural Foundation and the Philadelphia 
Branch of the National Association otf 
Gardeners, Field House, Swarthmore Col- 
lege 

Nov. 8-9. Philadelphia. Philadelphia Orchid 
Show, sponsored by the Southeastern Pa 
Orchid Society and the Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Broad and Chestnut Sts 


U.S. Rose Wins at Geneva 


A modern Buccaneer from the New World 


swept all before it to capture the highest honor | 
of the Fifth International Competition of New | 
Roses judged at Geneva, Switzerland, on June | 


16th. Of 46 varieties of the newest roses, entered 
by 12 exhibitors, representing six countries, the 
golden yellow introduction of the Armstrong 
Nurseries in Ontario, California, a hybrid tea 


rose of the name “Buccaneer” won the gold 


medal of Geneva with a rating of 83.6 points 


October 1952 





The Ox Cart Planter 


NOW! a genuine reproduction of the famous European Ox Cart is available 
as a planter for your home. Styled in durable Idaho Pine with a natural stain, 
this wagon will invite many compliments. This planter is 10 inches long by 
5 inches high and has a green metal tray to hold your choice of house plants. 
An excellent Christmas gift for your gardening friends. 

@ Philodendrons 

@ Hyacinths 

@ Geraniums 

@ Tulips 


$350 


add 25c West of the 
Mississippi Kiver 

@ For Mantels 

@ For Television 

@ For Coffee tables 

@ For End tables 


The RANKIN WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
740 American Legion Highway, Roslindale 31, Mass. 














Don’t Destroy Garden “‘Rubbish”’ 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 

“Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich per pound in plant food as barn- 
yard manure.” 

This is true of all your non-woody garden “rubbish”? — cuttings, stalks 
leaves, weeds, vines, etc. Of course, these wastes cannot be used in their 
state, and ordinary composting is slow, unsatisfactory, and often its product is 
extremely acid. If they are mixed with ADCO and kept moist, in just a few weeks 
they become converted into rich organic plant food, ready for use in garden or field. 


ind remember: There is only one ADCO. 


rraAsS 
grass, 


“raw” 


If you don't already kupw about ADCO let us send you our free booklet. “Organic Plant Food and 
Hlow to Make It.” which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in garden 
supplies, but if necessary we will ship it directly to you 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. BRB, CARLISLE, PA. 
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PLANT PEONIES NOW 
For blooms next June, Peonies should be planted this month. Send us your list and we can ship promptly 

EVERGREENS planted now will make a root growth this autumn 

i] \3 and give you the warmth of their color this winter. 

? 1@) may be moved now and will get 

(ur Own root LALA § the benefit of early spring growth 

CATALOG ON REQUEST 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 

WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 











aluminum Tomorrow's greenhouse-today! 
The best greenhouses the best 
greenhouses values! ALL-ALUMINUM no 
rot, rust, or termites! Easily erected 
most modern design. Extendable 
to meet future needs. 
LOWEST freight costs 
LOWEST erection costs 
LOWEST maintenance costs 
TEN-YEAR WARRANTY! 


7 
~ 
LS 
ny 








All styles — small or large — for home or 
commercial use. Prices from $278.25. 
Write for illustrated brochure 18. 

SF 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES The BEST Pes Bon 
BOX 188-L SALEM, MASS. — ANY WHERE! 
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CLASSIFIED aw Autumn Orchids 


ents a word, minimum £2.54 


ee N ANY years ago, in Maine, while walk- MICHIGAN 
AFRICAN VIOLETS + ing between a strip of low meadow and HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Tinari’s Pink Luster Prompt teliveryon rocks bordering the sea, I came upon scat- 


oy cay new pink, $2.00 each. PURI pure double el pit . Gow Reanal re 
ite), Helen Wilson Bouquet $1.50 each. Other new double and ered pink flowers so lovely and delicate cs 
code se campadbag —y-- plose dlc nee x tg A ‘Tivant, that they seemed almost out of place in the CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW: — 
FLORAL GARDENS, Rethavres, Pa harsh surroundings. They were new to me in Alumni Memorial Hall, on the campus 
6 DIFFERENT AFRICAN VIOLETS. Labeini. nostoaid $3.00. at the time, but later I learned that these ||| Of the University of Michigan. The Ann 
thant teapeens 5 Have Sree Lit bére T C. Ben, Meets flowers I had t ' ; Arbor Civic Flower Show Committee in- 
ote aes owers I had been gazing at were two vari vites you on Sunday, Oct. 12 through 
eties of our native orchid often found grow- Wednesday, Oct. 15. Hours, Sunday, 2:00 


“GROWING AND CARE OF THE AFRICAN VIOLET.” Free . , 
e today & G. PRODUCTS, Box 7, Dept. H ing together one the snake mouth or pi pene p.m. Weekdays, 9:00 a.m. to 
:00 p.m. 


Plan m St r ri 
a a New York 24, N.Y rose pogonia and the other the calapogon. 
Extensive display of garden chrysanthemums in- 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS Like a smaller sister of these two is the cludes varieties developed at the Bureau of Plant 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS Culivand, Ingrovel lini | arethusa or Indian pink. Formerly it ||| fadse¥y. U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the 


Sisciite: eatbenshel Ueatataccestnd chante, Ualiemniti, colons 
arieties, aladly sent. HARTMANN’S PLANTATION, Grand brightened our Northeastern cranberry Detroit Department of Parks and Recreation. 


Junetion, Michigar bogs with its vivid pink color and violet Educational exhibit of catalogues, wall charts, books 
‘ ‘ and prints, includes leaflet from the Extension Serv- 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS scent, but it is doubtful if it still exists in ice of the University and material from the Garden 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS belong in the Fall earden. See them quantity. No wonder that this little orchid Liteery of Michigan 
Plants available now at the MAGNOLIA NURSERIES . -_ oe a Sunday and Monday, 3:30 p.m., demonstration of 
ame has become rarer and still more rare. Each shnuss of ditpeaddinetanin tenes Gilani line 
piant bears only one flower in the season Tomoko Yamamato, exponent of traditional prin- 
CORSAGE MATERIALS “ ciples of the art of Japanese flower arrangement. 
( OMPLETE c Cc MAKER KIT $4.95. Instructions alone 
$1.00. Pos riends will envy your corsages. MC INNES 
LOWER SHOP H Mo 0, Hlinots There was a time when orchid hunters The Flower Show is one Soatare of a testivel poo. 
sented by the University of Michigan on the theme 
DAFFODILS gathered these bulbous roots, and exported of United States-Japanese cultural relations, con- 
t ie . . 7 . Cc - tinuing for three weeks. Rare works of art, many of 
DAFFODILS 8 FoR NATURALIZING Also tulips. hyacinths them to Europe an collectors. Only once siston-aaves tes Sineanie deecks tease aenenemie, wilted 
f : pec af 7 tele: lleeti was the arethusa found blooming on our include presentation to the University of a collec- 
ne varieties, $4.95 per peck per Se. See Cees tion of Flowering cherry trees by Japanese alumni, 
$1.70 up in free list. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM own place. It was growing among some wild will mark the event 


N PALI Gloucester Co., V ah 
anche cranberry vines. The flower was picked, and 
DAYLILIES brought proudly to me. Those were the days THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
Rev Cae ALL OF AND ONLY DR. STOUT'S tare when children did not realize that to pick DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


New Sizes. New Seasons Oe for illustrated 
Why, When, How, Wh 1 Where to Plant.) a Wild orchid was almost a crime. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pennsylvan Rutu D. Grew 


DELPHINIUMS N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society PANSIES es: 


ecg Britain's finest » rom ibitio 
ree pkt. $1.00. J Ly ACHAM, Delphinium i y erfield Plant now for Spring! ~) 


° ° . . P. lanted now il give 
Biochemical Gardening sda Seas Ganda adie a 
HELP WANTED F e the very first signs of Spring 
a rom page i Cut-Flower Mixture of Pansies 
G c K or Summer home, Cape Cod, yes sseaien ‘ ee ee oe Ane 50 plants $3.10 ppd. 
poe mat grucggnenig* ig ecenaghenge gg covers both organic garde ning and garden 100 Sine $300 noe. 
; red. Please write giving expe-| ing with chemical fertilizers. The prefix For Pansy and Perennial Cata 
Sox 10. Fan all ila Bn a . log in color send 25c in coin 
HYBRID GLOXINIA bio, from Greek, refers to life, and organic Pitzonka's Pansy Farm Box 3102, Bristol, Pa. 
v LO matter as interpreted by the organic gar 
F. HYBRID GLOKIMA seed trom Is red dener is a product of life. Furthermore, the 


nated 


= 82 pe 
SHORE GARDENS, 654 Western Avenue " term includes the living organisms of the 


and a single seed capsule which often does 
The exhibit is non-competitive and there is no ad- 


not mature mission charge 


























sh. Hampshire, England 


| 


The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
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soil or compost earthworms, insects, 
fungi, and bacteria. Both macro- and micro- 

ench, Orienta and Nove ty Types. U nusuz 
rdiest OWN ROOT stock. Spe organisms play an important role in making 


ection offers ¢ free. UPTO 
D, 48 ction of Tere. Catalog free UPTON) a soil productive. and they are not incom- 


LILACS 


patible with commercial fertilizers that are 
LILIES 


LILIES, ONE- a SARGENTIAE AND SULPHUREUM: . 
flowering size Longiflorum Estate and Talisman, 3 for $1.50 We can and should go one step further in 


en 1-50. Edwin C. Powell, 4427)  deseribing the conditions existing in a well 
balanced system of gardening. In addition 

to the proper biological and chemical con 
WRITE YOUR OWN Aluminum Plant Labels — with ordinary | ditions, it is essential that a garden soil be 


pencil or ball-point. Waterproof! Rust proof! Fade proof! 100 for e 

$1.00 or 400 for $3.00. postpaid. Specify pointed or tie-on type. maintained in correct physical condition if 
Ideal gardening gift! WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 188-1 A 

Mass it is to be most productive. Physical con- 


ENLIVEN CLUB PROGRAMS by showing rented Kodachrome dition particularly affects the aeration, 
of beautiful flowers, garden, trees, animals, travel. Souther drainage, and workability of a soil. Poor 
Colorslides, Box 584, Atlanta, Ga , 

physical condition will tend to counteract, 


FLOWER MAGAZINE - Flowers, gardening. birds. bargain ad - 4 
rear $1.00. Special offer.3 months 29¢ GARDENGLEANINGS, OF even cancel out, good biological and 
H, Baroda, Michigan chemical conditions. Biological, chemical 


judiciously used 


Harvest Show 


OTHER OFFERINGS 


Fruits, Flowers 


—SaS> ST —— ee 


J “egetables 
House Plants 


ay 


October 8—2 to 9 P.M. 
October 9—10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
October 10—10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Salem 


BETTER COMPOST Quicker — easier — with “QR compost. and physical factors are the three sides of 


activator. No turning necessary. $1.00 brings enough to treat 4 . . ms. A. 
Sty pet tpg neterth 7 ehaagpange pentzaid. WA! the complete soil productivity triangle. 


DOR GREENHOUSES, Box 188-R, Salem, Ma The elimination of any side causes the 


RHODODENDRON triangle to collapse 





RHODODENDRON (Carolinianum); KALMIA (laurel); Then, if we were to use a single compre- 
age naed =. 14-0 ag see _ hensive word to describe balanced garden- 
$20.00; Dosen $7.50. Pr epaid NATURE'S GREENHOUSI ing, it would be bioche mico physical. But 
ee this term is obviously too long and cumber 

ee ae some. Let us then settle for the shorter and 
STATE veges STRAWBERRY PLANTS for Fall Plas descriptive expression biochemical garden- 


netie 5-$1.25; 50-$2.15: 100-8 


Many v paid 
FRANKLIN ROBERTS, Boxford, Mas ing and let the world know about it. 


2» 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


Admission Free 
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Scheepers’ 
Bizarre and Buybloemen Tulips 


Favoriles of Old English Gardens 
IN THEOLD DAYS OF THE 17th CENTURY when the Duteh produced new varieties by “break- 
ing” the colors and the tulip mania seized Holland, these Tulips were the kinds most sought after. 
They still retain popularity and the better they become known the more they are desired. 

The Bizarres may be characterized as having dark brown stripes and featherings on a yellow 
ground; the Bijbloemen as having a white ground with rose or mauve stripes and featherings. 

They bloom at the same time as the Darwins and, while we like to see a section of the garden 
or of the borders given over exclusively to mass plantings of these, they will also lend themselves 
because of their subtle colorings in flakes and feathers, to interesting combinations with self colored 
Breeder, Cottage or Darwin Tulips. 

We have searched gardens and nurseries in England and Holland for the most unusual of these 
old time favorites and take pleasure in presenting to you a limited number of outstanding varieties. 


Beautiful 
vet 
Exotic 


Collection of 
Bizarre Tulips 
in finest’ mixture 
$1.50 for LO 
3.25 for 25 


12.50 per LOO 


Collection of 
sijbloemen Tulips 
in finest mixture 

$1.50 for 10 

3.25 for 25 


12.50 per 100 


BIZARRE TULIP BIIBLOEMEN TULIP 
Order now, bulbs will be shipped at the proper planting time, with full cultural and planting 


instructions included. 


“BEAUTY FROM BULBS” 

Have you heard about the New Race of Tulips? Holland's first in over 50 years. This is one 

of Scheepers’ exclusives this year and full information and illustration will be found in our new catalog 

on page 9. Another feature attraction illustrated on page 7 is the new tulip with Highly Decorative 

foliage, it has 14 inch border of pure white around all of the leaves, a marvelous contrast with its 
deep rich red bloom. — This is but a few of the many new items in our catalog. 


Send for your free copy of our Fall edition of Beauty From Bucss, and Color Guide —— over 


TO illustrations in natural color. 


John Scheepers, Ine. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 
New York 5, N.Y. 


37 Wall Street 
“SERVING AMERICA’S FINEST GARDENS FOR OVER 35 YEARS” 











THE BIGGEST, EARLIEST 
TULIP THAT EVER GREW 


| RED FMPEROR 


ek | The Only Large Tulip that Blooms in 
Te Movil with Daffodils and Hyacinths 


H' RE’S the world’s most spectacular tulip 

grown in Holland by the world’s largest bulb 

HUGE, VERMILION- grower especially for Breck's. It’s the beautiful, eve 
catching Red Emperor the biggest, earliest tulip 


SCARLET BLOOMS isar ever grew, anywhere! 
GLOW WITH Plane chese topuality Ret Emperor Babs this 
BRILLIANT sks ealy next Swing! Watch chem bloom slong 
FLUORESCENCE Soc Nonsoms that open to 25 much as 9 inches 
hex | IN THE SUNSHINE! ori hice’ Xtculylosely flower, with a contesting 
>> & i shout 15 taches high amid heir stately. poised 
leave truly a gorgeous April surprise! 


And Now Another Sensational Bargain From BRECKS Satisfaction guaranteed 


1 now and make 


4 


nar mperor tulips bloon 
rarden next Spring, tar earlier and bigger tl 
SURE-TO-GROW, WELL ROOTED LEAVES sum theudia aan wk tox le 
j guarantees vou ll be completely satistie 
ug, fF mp, top quality Holland grow 


ote t lu 
For mass effects, order 100 or more. Get r 
enjov beautiful tulips in early Spring 
. NOW! Order No. FB289 

} 10 RED EMPEROR BULBS, 

cs onty $1.25 Posrraio 

25 RED EMPEROR BULBS, 
ONLY $2.95 POSTPAID 


100 RED EMPEROR BULBS, 


only$ ff $D4B ppd. on $11.20. ">a 





BRECK’S, 638 Breck Building, 
BOSTON 10, Mass. 


Please send the quantity of RED EM- 
PEROR tulip bulbs checked below, post- 
paid. I enclose full payment. 


10 bulbs, $1.25 25 bulbs, $2.95 
100 bulbs, $11.20 
(Order No. FB289 
Please send 6 rooted leaves of African 


Violet (2 orchid color, 2 blue, 2 pink), 
postpaid. I enclose $1.98. (Order No. DV28 





Choice varieties — 2 orchid color, 2 blue, 2 pink. SAVE UP TO $10 
BY PLANTING 
ROOTED LEAVES 

You get six 

healthy young 

 \plants like 

Me } this, rooted 
)475in growin 

& >) g g& 


medium, 


Sure to be worth up to $2.00 each in a few months. 1 


Watch t 


ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ler ! Order oO ? J 
Order NOW! Order No. DV28 | , carefully packed. 
Guaranteed To Satisty 


Name 














SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 Mail coupon NOW?! 


58 0 oe Oe Gee) £22 Breck Building, Boston 10, Mass. 


1ddress 


City, Zone, 
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